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EVENTS OF 


HE series of articles, which we conclude this week, 
upon “ The Future of Liberalism and Labour ”’ 
have provoked, as we desired, considerable dis- 
cussion among our Liberal and Labour contemporaries. 
Some of the comments seem, however, to rest upon a 
misapprehension which we would hasten to remove. The 
Dairy Heratp, for example, derides us for our 
“ haughty intimation that support by them (the Liberals) 
of another Labour Government must be paid for by so 
many places in the Cabinet,’’ and the WEsTMINSTER 
GazETTE trusts that “ the authors of this approach ’’ will 
recognize its futility now that it has been “so rudely 
rejected.’”’ But it was not our purpose to make any 
“approach.’’ There is no political move behind our 
articles; they were not written, as is suggested in one 
quarter, “by an ex-Cabinet Minister ’’; nor were we 
even attempting to sound the currents of inner political 
opinion. We were simply trying, in a mood of consider- 
able detachment, to direct attention to certain funda- 
mentals of the political situation, which we think ought 
not to be ignored, and to raise certain questions, not for 
the immediate answer of the Dairy Heratp, but for the 
serious reflections of all thinking men. 
* * * 


Let us briefly summarize our essential questions for 
the benefit of our readers, whose answers we should 
appreciate :— 

(1) Is it not out of the question that Labour will win 
a Parliamentary majority within any reasonable 
time? 

Is it not equally out of the question that the Liberal 
Party will do so? 

If neither of these things is a practicable possibility, 
is it any use pretending that it is? 

Is it not very likely, on the other hand, that the 
Parliamentary situation of 1923-4 will be repro- 
duced in essentials at a comparatively early date? 
Is not minority government a very bad device, and 
is it not, in any case, impossible for Liberals, after 
their past experience, to support again a minority 
Labotr Government? 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
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(6) Can the two parties co-operate in any other form ; 
if so, in what form; and if not, what is the alter- 
native? 

(7) Is not an ultimate Coalition between the Liberal and 
Labour Parties, with or without splits in those 
parties, the only feasible alternative to a Conserva- 


tive monopoly of power for an indefinite period ? 
* * * 


It is good news that President Coolidge has recom- 
mended to Congress an acceptance of the League’s invita- 
tion for the United States to be represented at the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
In view of the widespread desire in America to stand 
clear of purely European affairs, and of the President’s 
known desire for a new conference at Washington on 
naval limitation, there was some danger lest the pros- 
pects of disarmament should be imperilled by a double 
line of approach, leading to a kind of rivalry between the 
United States and the League. American participation 
in the work of the Preparatory Commission should avert 
this danger. It is true, as the President was careful to 
point out, that such participation in no way commits 
the United States to accept any plan recommended by 
the Commission, or to take part in any future confer- 
ence ; but it is of immense importance that the possibili- 
ties of disarmament should be studied by the League and 
the United States in concert. Further, should an agree- 
ment on the very comprehensive lines contemplated by 
the League prove impossible of immediate attainment, 
American participation in the discussions will greatly 
facilitate interim or group agreements on particular 
points, as a step towards the ultimate realization of the 
League plans. 


* * 

It seems unnecessary to explain the abdication of the 
Roumanian Crown Prince by stories of projected plots 
and averted cowps d’état. The Roumanian royal family 
are no doubt anxious as to the future of the dynasty ; 
they realize that it will almost certainly disappear in the 
shifting sands of Balkan and Soviet politics unless the 
ruling monarch can make some claim to the respect of 
his people. Figure-head kings of frivolous habits wil] 
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not sit for long on a Balkan throne; and it was obvious 
to all concerned that Prince Carol would be a perfect 
type of the pleasure-loving, absentee monarch. Doubt- 
less the prince maintained hotly that his critics mis- 
judged him, and the difference between the opinion he 
had of himself and the opinion M. Bratiano formed of 
him led to heated discussions in the Court and Council 
Chamber. Doubtless, also, M. Bratiano’s political oppo- 
nents made what use they could of the dissensions, and 
formed a “ prince’s party ’? when the quarrel was hottest 
—an heir-apparent cannot be disinherited without a cer- 
tain amount of friction. All this is on the surface; the 
suggestion of deeper undercurrents appears to rest on 


nothing more than unsubstantiated Bucharest gossip. 
* * * 


More serious in its external implications than the 
Roumanian dynastic crisis is the latest development in 
Greece, where General Pangalos, whose constitutional 
position was already very irregular, has declared a frank 
military dictatorship. His programme is avowedly 
directed mainly to military and naval expansion, and 
acquires significance from the recent incident on the 
Bulgarian frontier, the failure of last year’s negotiations 
with Yugoslavia as to Salonika, and the Italian occupa- 
tion of the Dodecanese. At first sight, the two dictator- 
ships established by General Pangalos and Signor Musso- 
lini in the Eastern Mediterranean would seem likely to 
be uneasy neighbours; but thors is a certain mystic sym- 
pathy between dictators, particularly when they have a 
common objection to League intfrference with the right 
to be judges in their own cause, and to exact penalties 
at their own discretion. It is, perhaps, the Governments 
of Belgrade and Sofia who have the most cause for appre- 
hension. The tension between Yugoslavia and Italy has 
been greatly reduced during the past year ; but a certain 
degree of bad feeling still exists, and Pangalos, a humble 
imitator of Mussolini, may look for some support from 
the protagonist of violence in his dealings with his 
Balkan neighbours. 

* x * 

There are persistent rumours that Italy is seeking 
either territorial expansion or a recognized leadership in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. We need not take seriously 
all the Fascist rhetoric about the creation of a new 
Roman Empire—Fascism and melodrama are inseparable 
—but the creation of a base at Rhodes goes on, and there 
are significant suggestions in the Italian Press that Italy 
is in a better position than any other of the Great Powers 
to hold a watching brief over the Balkans and guarantee 
the present status quo. These suggestions are profoundly 
mischievous. The Balkans have been the centre from 
which European troubles radiated, not only because of 
the domestic intrigues for which Balkan parties have 
been notorious, but because Great Powers have staked 
out spheres of influence and patronage in the peninsula, 
and in so doing, have both fomented the quarrels of the 
Balkan States and made it impossible to localize their 
consequences. The one security against a renewal of the 
danger is that the aggressor in any new Balkan conflict 
should be faced at once by the League as a whole, and 
that the entire influence of the League should be exerted 
against the attempt of any single Power to claim a special 
interest, or right of interference in Balkan politics. 

* * x 

Whether any of these questions formed the subject 
of conversation between Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
Signor Mussolini at Rapallo, we do not know; but we 
earnestly trust that the consequences of the Mosul award 
will not betray the British Government into any secret 
understanding with Italy, for mutual support or for “a 
free hand ” in dealing with Near Eastern problems. The 


time for such diplomatic deals is past. The hampering 
effects of the old Egyptian-Moroccan conventions are 
still felt, and the rumour of a secret agreement with 
France over Syria and Mosul has already disquieted those 
who believe in the possibilities of a new order. If, as is 
alleged, the Turkish-Soviet Treaty—harmless enough in 
itself—was really prompted by the resentment of the 
Angora Government against the Mosul award, and their 
suspicions of Italian policy, an effective reply will. not 
be found in any measures calculated merely to increase 
their anxiety. We believe that Mr. J. A. Spender, in 
a recent article in the WEsTmINsTER GazETTE, has rightly 
estimated the two chief causes of Turkish resentment as 
fear of new Kurdish troubles engineered from within the 
Iraq frontier, and the effect of the rebuff on the domestic 
prestige of the Angora Government. If the conversa- 
tions now taking place with Ahmed Ferid Bey result in 
any agreement which will enable that Government to 
save its face, and relieve it of its Kurdish anxieties, the 
future of Iraq will be better assured than by the forma- 
tion of an anti-Turkish bloc. 
* * * 

The fighting in China has died down for the 
moment. Feng’s bid for supreme control of all the 
northern provinces has failed, although he has expelled 
the Chang Tso-ling faction from Chihli. He now holds 
the capital and the provinces of Chihli and Honan. 
Chang remains secure in Manchuria. Sun Chuan-fang, 
whose attitude is very ambiguous, holds most of the 
coastal provinces between Shantung and Canton, and 
Wu-Pei-fu seems to have formed a Yangtze group, over 
which he exercises a vague jurisdiction from Hankow. 
So ends the campaigning season, and Feng has seized the 
opportunity to send messages to the European Press 
announcing his approaching retirement, and his strong 
disapproval of civil war between rival Tuchuns. These 
messages are a fitting sequel to his attempt to gain 
European sympathy by ordering his regimental bands 
to play “ Hark! the Herald Angels sing’’ before the 
foreign delegations. It is more to the purpose that his 
armies are reported to have exhausted their ammunition, 
and that his distribution of political booty has caused dis- 
satisfaction among his generals, which may pave the 
way to a regrouping of combatants in the spring. Much 
may depend on whether the Powers can use the present 
lull to frame a policy that will assist the efforts of the 
Chinese themselves to create a stable central government. 

* * * 

The Coal Commissioners must be not a little embar- 
rassed by the plethora of evidence that threatens them. 
The evidence that is offered them in public sessions 
mainly takes the form of propaganda, and is of little use 
to them ; and they seem to have hoped to clear it away 
by Christmas and then settle down to serious work. But 
they have been thwarted in this by the wariness of the 
owners and the miners, each of them hoping to make the 
other side table its proposals first, and insisting, there- 
fore, in giving their evidence in two stages. The Com- 
missioners must still, accordingly, spend a considerable 
amount of time in listening to arguments about the 
owners’ proposals and the miners’ proposals, when they 
want to be thinking out their own. It is given out that 
they will report in February. The Report, whatever its 
nature, is likely to prove one of the most important 
documents in English economic history. Meanwhile the 
Budget situation goes from bad to worse, and it is clear 
that apart from the coal subsidy Mr. Churchill’s esti- 
mates will be badly out on the wrong side. The coal 
outlook, the financial outlook, and, it is necessary to 
add, the monetary outlook being what they are, the 
current propaganda of trade optimism, praiseworthy as 
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are the motives that inspire it, cannot be said to rest 


on a solid foundation. 
* * * 


Mr. E. Rosslyn Mitchell, the Labour M.P. for 
Paisley, has stirred up a hornet’s nest by publishing in 
the Socialist Forwarp a vigorous defence of the Weir 
steel houses. His argument is, shortly, that the Weir 
houses, if far from ideal, represent an immensely 
superior standard of accommodation to that in 
which thousands of Glasgow workers are living, and 
that, as the building trades cannot provide enough 
houses, they have no right to prevent anyone else from 
doing so. He adds that, while thousands of decent 
families are without proper accommodation, thousands 
of engineers are without employment; the erection of 
Weir houses would provide a cure for both evils, and the 
engineers themselves have a perfect right to settle the 
terms of their employment. Mr. Hicks, the Secretary 
of the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers, 
has replied with some wild abuse of Mr. Mitchell, the 
Government, and the capitalists, and with the definite 
assertion—which is more to the purpose—that under a 
proper housing policy the building trades could produce 
all the brick houses required, without any need to fall 
back on “ substitutes.’”” Mr. Coppock, General Secretary 
of the National Federation of Building Trade Opera- 
tives, adds that Mr. Mitchell is “an interfering busy- 
body.’’ The real crux of the problem is unquestionably 
the fear of the building trade unions that the terms of 
employment under the Weir scheme would react un- 
favourably on their own conditions. There can be no 
question that all the accommodation that could be pro- 
vided by a simultaneous development of brick and steel 
construction is badly needed. The steel house, whatever 


its defects, is better than one room in a slum. 
* * * 


When Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister tells us simul- 
taneously that the Government is all out “ to help busi- 
ness men to capture and retain overseas trade,” and that 
the business of the public is to take people off the dole 
by buying British goods, we are reminded of President 
Harding’s famous dictum on the American Ship Subsidy 
Bill that it was the high purpose of the American people 
to develop both their import and export trade, “ but 
especially our exports.’’ It is evident that to Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister, as to President Harding, imports and 
exports are entirely unrelated things—one at best a 
necessary evil to be diminished as much as possible; the 
other a proper object of national policy. Whether the 
assurance that ‘“‘ British Goods are best ’’ which comes to 
us on the envelope of every letter we receive has much 
actual effect may be doubted. The effect of the mental 
condition which Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister shares with 
his Protectionist colleagues is seen in such silly obstacles 
to foreign commerce as Safeguarding, and is not 
going to assist the recovery of our depressed export 


industries. 
* * * 


General Hertzog has shown both good sense and 
good feeling in agreeing that the Committee to settle 
the design of the new South African flag shall be ap- 
pointed in consultation with the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and shall be fully representative of both the Dutch 
and British inhabitants. In the condition of Union 
politics, matters of racial sentiment have a very practical 
importance, and this is not the first occasion on which 
General Hertzog has shown a genuine and honourable 
desire to eliminate, as much as possible, the purely racial 
element from political questions. The prospects of his 
new native policy remain extremely uncertain. Apart 
from the ihitial difficulty of obtaining more land for a 








policy of segregation, the franchise proposals are accept- 
able neither to the natives nor to the whites—the division 
among the whites being by provinces rather than by race. 
General Hertzog has wisely invited the co-operation of 
the Opposition, but his own Government is a somewhat 
uneasy coalition of Nationalists and Labour, and the 
Labour Party itself shows signs of fissure. In these cir- 
cumstances the task of piloting so controversial a bill 
through Parliament must be extraordinarily difficult. 
General Smuts has proposed that the whole native prob- 
lem should be referred to a new National Convention, 
and the suggestion is well worth consideration. The one 
point of agreement is that a solution is both vital and 


urgent. 
* * * 


On January 20th, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, the Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, will leave this country for a 
tour in Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and the 
Gambia. It is understood that he will devote special 
attention to problems of transport, hygiene, and 
education, and to the possibilities of further agricultural 
development without interference with the existing 
system of land tenure. This last qualification is impor- 
tant, for the land system in the West African Colonies 
has been a main factor in a native policy which com- 
pares very favourably with anything existing elsewhere 
in Africa. On another side of that policy an advance has 
recently been made by the grant of a new constitution 
for the Gold Coast, under which the Council will consist 
of fifteen official and fourteen unofficial members; nine 
of the latter being Africans. Three of these are to be 
elected by the Provincial chiefs, through their Provincial 
Councils, and six will be elected by ballot in those muni- 
cipalities where the elected municipal councils have an 
African majority. The system, which is similar to that 
already in force in Nigeria and Sierra Leone, seems well 
calculated to provide a genuine measure of native repre- 
sentation, and at the same time to educate the African 
population in the responsibilities of self-government and 
pave the way for the grant of more extended powers in 


the future. 
* * * 


It is proposed to hold at Geneva in August this year 
a conference of the International Neo-Malthusian Feder- 
ation. This Federation was founded in Paris in 1900, 
and until 1907 had as its President Dr. C. R. Drysdale, 
an Englishman. The original idea was to hold an inter- 
national conference at five-yearly intervals, but during 
the war this plan had to be suspended. Since then, how- 
ever, the demand for international conferences has in- 
creased, and this will be the first occasion upon which 
large international meetings have been held in succes- 
sive years. This is mainly due to the energy of the 
American Birth Control Group, under the leadership of 
Dr. C. C. Little and Mrs. Margaret Sanger, to whom 
the responsibility of organization was given. It is under- 
stood that the conference will endeavour to draw the 
attention of the League of Nations to the connection be- 
tween the problems of population and war. But the 
League, we imagine, would rather tackle any number 
of Mosul disputes or Disarmament problems than involve 
itself in this thorny controversy. 

* * * 

We greatly regret the news which reaches us as we 
go to press of the death of Mr. Edmund Candler. His 
review of Colonel Norton’s narrative of the Everest 
expedition appears in our columns this week, and his 
frequent contributions to THe Nation in recent years 
will be familiar to our readers. We regret that space 
and time do not allow us to express now our appreciation 
of his life and work. 
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THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


IV.-THE RIDDLE 


policies of Liberalism and Labour? A cursory in- 

spection of their formulas suggests the very 
opposite. Labour professes a fervent faith in a 
Socialism of which the progressive nationalization of 
industry is the central feature. Liberals are strongly 
opposed to nationalization as a general idea, and have 
no positive belief in any limited application of it. On 
the contrary, they are disposed to stress the virtues of 
private enterprise and a widely distributed initiative. 
Thus we have at once an appearance of fundamental 
irreconcilability of aim. Is this appearance illusory? 
The idea of nationalization, which seemed a generation 
ago concrete and clear-cut, has become very shadowy of 
late. Labour to-day emphatically repudiates “ bureau- 
cratic nationalization ’’; and it has not yet found any 
other kind to take its place. For the time being, there- 
fore, the issue is hardly a practical one. In the judgment 
of many, it is not, therefore, a real obstacle to Liberal- 
Labour co-operation. Professor Gilbert Murray, in his 
admirable address “ What Liberalism Stands For,’’ 
which was reproduced in last month’s ConTEMPORARY 
REvIEw, writes as follows :— 


| S there any real affinity between the social views and 


“The fundamental theory of Socialism presents to 
me no difficulty. And in practice I do not believe that 
it will be pressed hard by the Labour Party. State inter- 
ference is very unpopular, and all parties will be careful 
not to extend it more than necessary. I fully expect to 
see the Socialist leaders reiterating with increased 
emphasis a number of abstract statements about the 
nationalization of all means of production, adding under 
their breath some comforting phrases about ‘ the inevit- 
ableness of gradualness,’ while in practice they take the 
advice of experts and move only a few steps towards 
dealing with one or two large monopolies. I do not 
think the trouble is coming here.’’ 


But we are not sure that the difficulty can be dis- 
missed so easily as this. If the two parties are to work 
together satisfactorily, there must be a measure of posi- 
tive sympathy between them ; there must be the makings 
of a common purpose. It will not suffice that Liberals 
should tolerate as harmless nonsense the ideas in which 
Labour finds its inspiration. The Labour Party may 
be very vague and incoherent as to what it means by 
nationalization ; but the demand for it expresses certain 
aspirations and ideas which mean a great deal to it. It 
need not be a fatal obstacle to co-operation that Liberals 
should reject the project itself; but it becomes very im- 
portant to know whether they have any real sympathy 
with the ideas that lie behind it. 

What, then, lies behind the demand for nationaliza- 
tion? The answer is necessarily complex, because the 
Labour Party is a complex thing. Some sections of 
organized workers desire nationalization chiefly as a 
means of escape from the rigours of economic law. This 
hope is the mainspring, for example, of the miners’ agita- 
tion for the nationalization of the mines. They com- 
plain, it is true, of the wastes and technical defects of the 
present organization of the industry ; and they argue, no 
doubt, that it might be run more efficiently under public 
ownership. But they cannot be credited with a robust 
belief that it would really be run more efficiently in 
practice. Nationalization attracts them for other 
reasons. They recognize that many colliery concerns 
cannot afford higher wages, or wages as high as they are 
at present. But would not higher wages be possible if 
the mines were lumped together as a financial unit, so 


OF SOCIALISM 


that the losses on the poorer pits could be defrayed out 
of the profits of the richer ones? And, if the industry as’ 
a whole had no resources, would it not have behind it, 
under nationalization, the bottomless purse of the Ex- 
chequer, into which their political strength would enable 
them to dip? They do not define this latter hope very 
sharply even to themselves. But it is none the less 
dangerous because it is vague; and Liberalism can have 
no sympathy with such aspirations. Whatever may be 
the system under which our industries are owned and 
managed, it is vital that sound economic principles 
should be retained. No principle is more important than 
that industrial activity should be constantly subjected 
—not merely in a vague lump, but in the minutest detail 
possible—to the test of whether it pays or not, and that 
those parts which offer no fair prospect of adequate re- 
turn should be weeded out. It is one of the weaknesses 
of large-scale business that the criterion of profit and loss 
is apt to become blurred in the vastness of its operations 
—a weakness which it has endeavoured to meet by new 
elaborate methods of cost accounting. The fact that the 
demand for nationalization springs so largely from a dis- 
like of this criterion, and from a desire to bury it alto- 
gether underneath the mass figures of the Public 
Accounts, must necessarily make Liberals more suspicious 
of the whole idea. 

Again, to an important section of Labour extremists, 
Socialism and Nationalization are merely slogans which 
cloak an essentially destructive purpose. They hate what 
they call the “ capitalist system,’’ they want to “ smash ”’ 
it, and it would give them such intense satisfaction to see 
it smashed that they care very little about what will take 
its place. We need not, of course, worry about such 
views in so far as they are merely the crude expression 
of violent feelings. Soeial discontent is not an emotion 
at which Liberals can turn up their noses; nor should 
they be prudish, if, as is inevitable, it is mixed up with 
the baser emotions of jealousy and envy, and finds an 
outlet in wild and whirling words. The essential busi- 
ness of progressive statesmanship is to harness such feel- 
ings as the driving-force of constructive policy. But 
unfortunately there is more than this in the propaganda 
of catastrophic extremism. To many it is a serious cause, 
which they serve with the utmost devotion, and with 
much perverted cleverness. Disliking reforms which 
make conditions better, because these tend to bolster up 
capitalism, they set themselves to obstruct them. Wel- 
coming every symptom of industrial confusion, they seek 
to promote measures with a popular appeal, which they 
know will make for confusion. 

Those who consciously pursue such objects are a 
small minority, mostly associated with Communism. But 
the influence which they exert is not negligible, and, so 
long as there is any danger of Labour being swayed by 
them into irresponsible courses, it is not easy to imagine 
an intimate association between Labour and Liberalism. 

But there is another element in Socialist psycho- 
logy, which makes a greater appeal to Liberals. 
Socialism, in the eyes of many of its supporters, means 
essentially the antithesis of laissez-faire, a desire to sub- 
stitute ordered purpose for haphazard arrangements, a 
belief that the power of the State can and should be 
used to construct a more prosperous and a more equitable 
society. This is the “ fundamental theory of Socialism ”’ 
which presents no difficulty to Professor Murray, nor, we 


imagine, to most other Liberals. The measures of 
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“social reform,’’ which were so noteworthy an achieve- 
ment of the Liberal Governments of the pre-war decade, 
can fairly be called Socialist in this vague and general 
sense. But the crucial problems of to-day lie in a 
different sphere. Measures like Old Age Pensions and 
Health Insurance, coupled with the progressive taxation 
of wealth, imply no incursion on the part of the State 
into the strictly industrial domain. Hitherto the State, 
for the most part, has stood outside the economic system. 
It has not concerned itself with questions as to what 
goods should be produced, or how they should be pro- 
duced or marketed. It has waited until the work of 
industry has been done and its proceeds divided up 
and paid out in money-incomes to individuals, and then 
it has intervened, by taxation and social expenditure, to 
modify the resulting distribution of purchasing-power, 
and to prescribe to some extent its use. 

But to-day the question is raised by various develop- 
ments and difficulties, whether the State can continue to 
stand outside the main economic world, or whether it 
can intervene advantageously in this larger sphere. The 
blind, impersonal forces, such as competition and supply 
and demand, on which we used to rely to bring some sort 
of order into the economic system, no longer work as 
powerfully as they used todo. The economic world to-day 
presents us with a spectacle of maladjustment at every 
turn—labour and capital, for example, piled up in places 
and in occupations where there is no demand for them— 
which suggests that the need is urgent for a positive and 
deliberate direction of the economic system, which has 
hitherto been entirely lacking. Now the chief intellec- 
tual idea which has always lain behind the demand for 
nationalization is precisely this idea of a conscious 
organization of the economic world, as opposed to a reli- 


ance on blind forces. It is profoundly unfortunate that 
the idea should have been embodied in this particular 
form, because it is not only impracticable, but raises a 
false scent. What we really need is not to take over the 
functions which business men now discharge with more or 
less efficiency ; but to create appropriate organs for dis- 
charging essential functions; which have hitherto been 
left altogether undischarged. It is as foolish to contem- 
plate throwing the routine administration of industry on 
the overburdened State machine, as it would be to require 
the managing director of a large concern to undertake 
himself the detailed routine work of his office; but, in 
principle, the case is just as strong for insisting that the 
State should exercise a general supervision and direction 
of the economic system, as for insisting that every large 
concern should have a managing director. 

All this, of course, is very vague, and indeed the 
principle we have laid down is not one which it is easy 
to apply. None the less, we think we see signs of the 
emergence of concrete issues, turning upon this principle, 
which are likely to bring together those Socialists who 
are chiefly concerned to build up an ordered society, and 
those Liberals who have no predilection in favour of 
laissez-faire. The present political confusion is largely 
the reflection of a general incoherence of ideas in face 
of the new problems of the post-war world. Men are 
allied together and divided from one another over unreal 
issues. Slowly the real issues are beginning to define 
themselves; and, as they do so, as men and women be- 
come clearer as to what it is they really want, political 
alignments may be expected to reshape themselves, 
and an association between Liberalism and Labour, 
which at present seems so remote from political realities, 
may come to seem a natural and inevitable thing. 


THE FRENCH FRANC 


An open letter to the French Minister of Finance (whoever he is or may be). 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. 


daily projects of yourself and your predecessors 

to draft new budgets and to fund old debts, I 
get the impression that Paris discusses very little what 
seems to me in London to be the technical analysis of 
your problem. May I, therefore, divert your attention 
for a moment from your Sisyphean task of rolling 
budgets up Parliament Hill back to certain fundamental 
calculations ? 

I have written about the French franc many times 
in recent years, and I do not find that I have changed 
my mind. More than two years ago I wrote: “ The level 
of the franc is going to be settled in the long run, not by 
speculation or the balance of trade, or even the outcome 
of the Ruhr adventure, but by the proportion of his 
earned income which the French taxpayer will permit to 
be taken from him to pay the claims of the French 
rentier.’’ TI still think that this is the root idea from 
which your plans ought to develop. 

Now it is obvious that there are two methods of 
attaining the desired equilibrium. You can increase the 
burdens on the taxpayer, or you can diminish the claims 
of the rentier. If you choose the first alternative, taxa- 
tion will absorb nearly a quarter of the national income 
of France. Is this feasible? If it is ever safe to speak 
about the political atmosphere of another country, I 
should judge from recent indications that the French 
public will certainly refuse to submit to the imposition 
of a burden of additional taxation sufficient to satisfy the 


Mi: SIEUR,—When I read in my daily paper the 


claims of the ventier at their present level. And even if 
such taxation were politically possible, it would probably 
break down administratively. The pressing task of the 
French Treasury is not to devise additional taxes, but 
to construct an administrative machine capable of collect- 
ing those which exist. If, therefore, I were in your 
place, I should not, as a politician, give another minute’s 
thought to new taxes, but would concentrate, so far as 
concerned the fiscal part of my office, on consolidating 
and administering the taxes already voted. 

Since this by itself is not enough, your next business 
—provided you accept my conclusion as to the mind of 
the French public—is to consider coolly how best to re- 
duce the claims of the rentier. Three methods offer 
themselves: first, a general capital levy ; second, a forced 
reduction of the rate of interest on the public debt; 
third, a rise of prices which would reduce the real value 
of the rentier’s money claims. Unquestionably, the first 
is preferable on grounds of virtue, justice, and theory. 
For Britain in a similar fix I should advocate it. But I 
think it so probable that such a project would be de- 
feated in France to-day by the same political and 
administrative difficulties which stand in the way of 
further taxation, that I should not lose my time on it. 
The second method is attractive, if only because it offers 
no administrative difficulties. I believe that some 
authorities in France have favoured it. Nevertheless, I 
should decline this expedient also, if I were in your place, 
because, unlike a general capital levy or a depreciation 
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of money, this species of discrimination is truly named 
Repudiation, and Repudiation of the National Debt is a 
departure from financial virtue so extreme and so dan- 
gerous as not to be undertaken but in the last emergency. 

We are left, therefore, by a process of the exclusion 
of alternatives, with one Exit only—a rise of internal 
prices; which leads us away from the fiscal field to the 
price-level, the foreign exchanges, the gold in the Bank 
of France, the volume of foreign investment, and the 
balance of trade. Here I must invite your particular 
attention to an interesting paradox. 

Successive Finance Ministers have, in fact, done 
their utmost to find an escape through the Exit I indi- 
cate. They have inflated magnificently, and they have 
brought down the gold-value of the franc by progressive 
stages with only temporary set-backs. What more could 
they have done? 

I will tell you. The great army of your predecessors 
have failed, in spite of all their efforts, to depreciate 
adequately the internal purchasing power of the franc. 
Your present difficulties are due, not to the inflation of 
the notes or to the fall of the exchange (for these events 
are tending all the time to help you out of your troubles), 
but to the failure of these factors to diminish propor- 
tionately the internal purchasing power of the rentier’s 
money claims. 

The following figures present the essence of your 
problem. In December, 1925, the gold value of the 
franc on the foreign exchanges was 19 per cent. of its 
pre-war parity; world gold prices were about 158 per 
cent. of their pre-war level; therefore on the pre-war 
basis a note-circulation and a franc-price level amounting 
to 830 per cent. (for 158 + 19 = 8.3) of their pre-war 
figures would be justified. Now the note circulation, 
beiug about 1,000 per cent. of its pre-war figure, roughly 
corresponds to the level of the foreign exchange—though, 
allowing for increased territory and the loss of gold and 
silver coin from the circulation, it is probably still too 
low in relation to the exchange, rather than too high, 
on a pre-war comparison. 

When we come to the internal franc price-level, 
on the other hand, we find an entirely different story. 
Imported raw materials have inevitably risen to their 
international parity. But the classes of goods such as 
food and other articles entering into the cost-of-living 
index number, which are dominated by home production, 
are far below their equilibrium value. Wholesale food 
prices in November, 1925, were 490 per cent. of pre-war, 
retail prices in Paris (thirteen items) were 433 per cent., 
and in the third quarter of 1925 the cost-of-living index 
for Paris stood at 401 per cent. These figures may under- 
state the real rise of prices, but it certainly seems that 
French domestic costs are not above five times their 
pre-war figure. This means that the prices of purely 
home produce, converted at the present rate of exchange, 
are not much more than half world prices, and are actu- 
ally below their pre-war level in terms of gold. Thus 
the inflation of the currency has produced its full effect 
on the exchanges, and consequently on the prices of 
imported commodities, but has largely failed to do so on 
the prices of home produce. 

Now the burden of the rentier on the taxpayer is 
measured by the internal purchasing power of the francs 
which have to be taken from the latter to be handed to 
the former. Thus if internal prices had risen as fast as 
the exchange has fallen, the real burden of the national 
debt service would be reduced by at least a third. I suggest 
to you, therefore, that, whilst the solution of your fiscal 
difficulties can come about in no other way than by a 
rise in the internal price level, it is not so clear that this 


need be accompanied either by further inflation or by a 
further fall in the exchange. 

It is for you to decide in your own mind at what 
level of internal prices you can hope to balance your 
budget. Your next step must be to bring about this rise 
in as orderly and scientific a way as you are able. Look- 
ing from outside, it appears to me that an internal price 
level between eight and nine times pre-war might be 
high enough. In this case there is no justification for 
any considerable further inflation or fall in the franc 
exchange. All you have to do is to stabilize the note cir- 
culation and the franc-exchange at near their present 
level and to allow time for internal prices to rise 
correspondingly. 

What are the explanations of the present low level 
of france prices? I think that they are: (1) the time 
element—internal prices move slowly, but will move as 
they should in time ; (2) the hoarding of bank-notes on an 
even greater scale than formerly, leading to a sluggish 
circulation of the available currency ; (3) excessive foreign 
investment by Frenchmen, due to lack of confidence, 
which drives the exchange down below the figure appro- 
priate to the trading position ; and (4) the legal restric- 
tions on rents, &c. 

These influences should be remediable as regards (1) 
by the mere lapse of time, and as regards (2) and (3) by 
the restoration of internal confidence. The right strategy, 
therefore, is to restore confidence and then just wait. 
And the way to restore confidence is, surely, not to heap 
up taxes, but to stabilize the franc exchange beyond 
doubt or criticism near its present level. 

How to stabilize the france exchange? Not so diffi- 
cult as it is supposed to be. The balance of trade is 
strongly in favour of France. The present level of 
internal prices encourages exports and discourages im- 
ports. The metallic reserve of the Bank of France is 
worth (at the present exchange) nearly 40 per cent. of 
the note issue. Nothing is required, I expect, but that 
the Bank of France should declare that for two years 
at least it will furnish dollar exchange against francs 
in unlimited amounts on terms not worse than some stated 
rate between dollars and francs, and that the Bank 
should be prepared, if necessary, to use its gold for the 
purpose. The rate selected should probably lie some- 
where between 1 dollar for 25 francs and 1 dollar for 
30 francs, and it would be safer to choose the latter ratio 
at first, with just a hope that the former might be 
achieved in the end. The success of the scheme requires 
no more than that the Bank’s undertaking should be 
believed. With this background of stability you will be 
able to borrow enough to carry you through the 
transitional period without further inflation. 

For the rest you can trust time. As the internal 
price level gradually rises to an equilibrium with the 
exchange and as the machinery for collecting the taxes 
is gradually improved, your budget receipts will grow 
month by month until they balance the expenses. Those 
taxes which are fixed in francs and are not ad valorem 
should, of course, be raised pari passu with the rise in 
prices. 

There are two matters on which the Government of 
France needs to exercise an iron resolve—to fix the franc 
exchange at a minimum figure even if it costs gold to do 
so, and to collect the taxes in full. These are the indis- 
pensable measures. Heroic efforts to increase the rates 
of taxation are, at this stage, efforts in a wrong direction, 
and will not be successful. 

What are the arguments against these courses? They 
are entirely political. A policy which will not be suc- 
cessful unless it raises prices by a heavy percentage will 

be open to the universal unpopularity of la vie chére. A 
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policy of bringing about an equilibrium between internal 
and external prices must be injurious to the export in- 
terests which flourish on their disequilibrium. It 
may not be sufficient to reply that the first must happen 
in any case unless the taxpayer will sacrifice himself to 
the rentier, and that the second must happen some day 
unless the franc is to fall for ever. 

But there are political considerations-of some weight 
to set on the other side. A rise in the prices of agricul- 
tural produce will not be unpopular with farmers and 
peasant producers who have been selling their output 
much too cheap. Further, the Government must make it 
clear that wage-earners and officials are not intended to 
suffer, and will, if it is wise, pass a law providing for 
automatic quarterly increases of all wages and salaries 
throughout the next two years corresponding to every 
increase in the cost of living. 

Well, I offer these reflections for what they are 
worth. Whether or not they commend themselves to 
your judgment, I am sure that the following questions 
are those which you need to ponder :— 

1. Would a rise in the level of internal prices solve 
your difficulties! 

2. Can you solve your difficulties without a rise of 
prices? 

3. Is it not impossible anyhow to prevent a rise 
in the long run? 

4. If so, will you not be judicious to facilitate an 
orderly rise and to play for time meanwhile? 

5. Whether you choose this course or another, is 
there any sufficient objection to using the gold in the 
Bank of France to anchor the france exchange? 

Your obedient servant, 


J. M. Keynes. 


LETTERS FROM A COUNTRY TEACHER 
IIT. 


SEPTEMBER 18TH. 

ALWAYS used to think that mothers talked too 
| much about their children’s health, and thought too 

little about their minds, but now that I’m respon- 
sible for seventy children, and feel like a mother to 
twenty babies, I should dream about their health if you 
had not in the early days taught me not to fuss, and in 
the later days stood me a pianola, bless you a thousand 
times! I do get some time away from the children, and 
fill in my time with lovely things—walks, Conrad (whom 
I’m reading chronologically), and just now the middle 
sonatas of Beethoven—most absorbing, though unplay- 
able if one can only play as little as I do. But I get 
two hours at the pianola on Saturdays and Sundays, and 
generally half an hour on other nights. No one ever 
comes to see me, of course, except a girl I’m coaching for 
the scholarship. If I didn’t love the country, and want 
more time for reading and playing than the good God 
thinks I should have, I should be wretched. As it is— 
after only six weeks of it—I am counting on seeing you 
all, talking to all and sundry, and filling my nights with 
concerts and theatres. 

But I began about my family of seventy! It’s the 
babies again. Last week we had two terrifically wet 
days, and of course we have no fires yet. Most of the 
children have no clothes that really keep the rain out, 
and my predecessor did not even cope with the problem 
of wet boots. I really was upset as child after child 
trailed in, hot from walking in the thickest old coat he 
had, and wet from leaking of poor boots. The babies 
were the worst as they seem to get splashed and wet all 
up, Then a new child had, as Mabel calls it, “an 


accident.’”’ She may have been afraid of asking to go 
out. Mabel and I were so busy seeing the children re- 
moved wet shoes and stockings (that were inadequately 
dried in my kitchen-scullery), and rubbing their feet, 
that we did not notice her. Anyhow, it was a horrid 
accident that really made a bath and clean clothes 
essential. My dear, I could have cried! And my first 
feeling was of resentment that I should have to deal 
with these things when I wanted to make them all love 
whatsoever things are beautiful! However, here was a 
crying, very dirty baby who had to be dealt with. God 
always tempers the wind to this shorn lamb, and this 
time it was Mrs. Masters—one of my “ mothers’ who 
comes in twice a week to clean and cook for me. I took 
Alice, aged five, in to her, and said: “‘ Dear Mrs. Masters, 
do wash her and roll her up in anything you can find 
till I can get her clothes washed and dried!’’ For a 
moment I thought she would say “ No’’; she is very 
respectable, and looks after her own children beautifully, 
and Alice had had no bath for a month, I should think. 
But I was in such distress that there must have been 
something very appealing in my voice when I said, “ We 
can’t leave her like this, can we?’’ for she said, “ No, 
Miss,” quite respectfully, as if I were a lady, and took 
the child. Then I had a brilliant idea! I went to my 
own class and said: “I am ina hole. Here is Alice with 
wet and dirty clothes. I must get them washed before 
she puts them on again, and nearly all the babies are 
with wet shoes and stockings. Is there anyone with a 
little sister who knows about these things and who will 
help me? I can’t leave the school all the morning while 
I doit.’”’ Two boys, bless them! and a girl volunteered. 
The girl was Mary Masters, whom I’m “ working up for 
the scholarship,” as they say. So I chose her and sent 
her in to help her mother. But as they always tell you at 
college that it’s fatal to ask for help and not take it, I 
sent the two boys off to see to the babies’ boots and socks, 
and to light a fire in the babies’ room to dry them by. 
“TI don’t see why it’s only the babies,’’ said Roger ; “ lots 
of us are wet.’’ “It’s worse for little children,’’ I said 
very firmly, ‘“ but you shall all have lunch in the babies’ 
room and we’ll dry every garment we possibly can.” 
That turned my attention to the big room, where things 
really were very bad. However, I couldn’t get the stove 
lighted—I used my own coal for the babies’ room—but 
I have no coke and have no idea how the stove works. 
I ought to have sent for the caretaker and insisted on 
fires. Of course, it’s sheer cowardice that prevented me, 
just as it is when I refrain from saying to the children: 
“Tell your mothers to keep you at home on wet days 
if you come from a distance.’’ I’ll bring it up at the 
next managers’ meeting. 

Again I must finish this story quickly. Who should 
come in but the Vicar in the midst of all this’—to sign 
registers—which seems to be all most managers are for. 
You know my absurd habit of pouring forth to anyone 
and always thinking a school problem must interest 
grown-ups. Well, I poured it all out on him—showed 
him the rows of wet stockings, the bad boots, made him 
feel the children’s wet clothes. He said gloomily: “A 
man is no use in this sort of thing, but come and see my 
wife; she has had to keep five children weatherproof.” 
I had not seen his wife, as I don’t go to church, and of 
course she does not call on the school teacher. But he 
told me to come in to supper that night and talk it all 
over. Of course I went—shaking in my shoes, for I know 
most wives are busy and don’t want stray folk in to 
meals. 

She’s a dear! Not a bit like a parson’s wife—very 
fat and jolly and untidy and quite inefficient. But she 
was really motherly to me, gave me all the old clothes 
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she had—the youngest child is now twelve, and any 
orderly woman would have given those clothes away years 
ago—told me she was no good at social work, but that 
she would take me down to the Women’s Institute, which 
has just been opened, and see if I could get help from 
that quarter. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Brown and I have set all the 
children—boys and girls alike—to make slippers for the 
school. The girls knit the tops, the boys fasten them 
on to any soles we can get; when soles run out we use 
knitted ones! And my top girls are knitting children’s 
knickers! We knit in playtime, in dinner-hours, after 
school. I pay for such wool as I can’t afford to take out 
of school stock. The nicest thing of all is that a 
“father ’’ has sent us a piece—a large piece—of shoe 
leather. Now we shall really get on, but the boys say the 
knitted tops are not good enough for such nice soles! 
Setting standards, aren’t they? 

Mary. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


Tue New Year’s Honours list is, at any rate, free 
from Coalition scandals. It is humdrum, and blameless 
if you accept it as in the nature of things to treat party 
devotion as a claim to national rewards. One might 
reasonably expect something better from Mr. Baldwin. 
The commonplace is better than the tainted, no doubt. 
But what a list! Nothing for literature, nothing for 
art except Dr. Brewer’s knighthood. A step in the 
peerage for Lord D’Abernon, and thoroughly well 
deserved. Lord D’Abernon looks like a great Ambas- 
sador, and that is what he happens to be. How much 
it is due to his tact and enlightened generosity that the 
way was smoothed to Locarno, is beginning to be realized. 
For the rest, a dreary catalogue of party henchmen, 
mayors, provosts, and committee men, who will all be 
just as worthy and just as undistinguished—and let me 
add with pleased conviction—just as rich as before. Per- 
haps a great man would have looked too lonely in such 
company. 
* * * 

Lord Eustace Percy, under the cover of an apparent 
“ withdrawal ’’ of Circular 1371, seems to have beaten 
the simple-minded local authorities at all points. Circular 
1371 is still very much alive. Look at the conditions of 
the ‘“withdrawal.’’ The authorities must take back 
their estimates of expenditure for the year beginning 
April lst next and reduce them so drastically that the 
President “will not need to scrutinize them.’’ This 
means that what the Circular was intended to do will 
be done just the same. There will be less money for 
education. The second thing the Circular was intended 
to do was to fix the Block grant on the authorities for 
a term of years. Lord Eustace Percy has got the authori- 
ties to agree to negotiate with him on this, as from the 
beginning of 1927 for a period of three years. Obviously 
he means to have his block grant, and the tragedy of 
the thing is that the block grant, when it comes to be 
fixed, will be fixed, not on the expenses of a normal year, 
but on the expenses of the coming year, which are to be 
subject to “ drastic reduction.’’ How does Lord Eustace 
Percy square all this with his repeated declarations for 
“eontinuity ’’ in policy? The answer will give him no 
trouble. He is a clever young man. 

* i * 

It is appropriate that warnings of doom should 
sound for the ineffable Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister and his 
Safeguarding duties on a toy trumpet. Already con- 
cessions have had to be made, and some of the impossibly 
vexatious Customs regulations dropped. Lace on toys 


is to be exempt, and duty as applied to silk on toys 
much reduced. The case of toys supplies the touch of 
the ridiculous that is more damaging than Parliamentary 
debates. The importing interests have drawn first blood, 
and the fight against these ludicrous taxes wil] continue 
over a much wider field now that gas mantles, gloves, 
and knives are to share the blessings of this revenue- 
producing-Free-Trade-Protection. The Customs officials 
need not fear joining the unemployed, nor even losing 
their overtime. The refusal to define which is so useful 
to a Department anxious to sweep every bit of revenue 
into the net, can be overcome with pertinacity, as ex- 
perience shows. It is not only industry that suffers from 
the studied ambiguity of officials. It is the cause of 
needless worry to travellers at the Customs examination. 
Why, for instance, should there not be a clear ruling in 
the matter of silk stockings? How many pairs is a 
woman entitled to take and bring back without question ? 
Nobody knows. 
* * 

The late G. H. Mair was one of the “ characters ’’ of 
Fleet Street, and was cherished as such. His pose was 
omniscience, and his range of information in literature, 
history, and the superficial side of politics went far to 
justify it. It was hard to catch him out. He got along 
with the lightest equipment of conviction and opinion ; 
it was always a puzzle to know what he thought about 
anything, except personalities. There his judgment was 
sharp and edged with cynicism. The notices I have seen 
convey faintly the impression he made on his friends. 
The elegance of mind and body, the flippant wit, the 
mannered disillusion—these were obvious and delightful. 
But Mair was more than a Wilde of Journalism. Un- 
derneath the persiflage was a hard core of Scottish 
shrewdness. This showed him always how to seize oppor- 
tunity by the right handle. It was part of his funda- 
mental common sense that he never quarrelled, and 
it is just to add that though he had a sharp tongue he 
was thoroughly good-natured, and an easy, friendly 
companion. The light touch came naturally to him. 
When he was dallying with an official career he worked 
hard while maintaining at the desk that delicious air 
of well-bred ease. In journalism he mastered the diffi- 
cult art of the paragraph that closes casually with a 
calculated sting. He left himself little time for per- 
manent writing. The choice of this youth—he was in the 
early twenties—to write the Home University Library 
primer on Modern Literature was startling. Mair justi- 
fied it by a little masterpiece of fluent and “ safe’’ 
summarizing. The rough-and-tumble of journalism can 
ill spare a personality so polished and urbane. 

* * * 


If London cannot put up a better fight for the things 
that distinguish her (say) from Birmingham, she will 
deserve her degradation. The lost battle for Waterloo 
Bridge was fought by a handful of artists and architects. 
I think there is observable a definite loss of interest in 
such things since the war. In the old days the attack 
would have been formidable, reverberating. Is there 
now a feeling that the oncoming of the Juggernaut of 
Mechanism is irresistible? Is it that the pressure of 
immediate cares makes a voice raised for the old beauties 
and graces seem too hopelessly thin? Waterloo Bridge 
is a calamity, and is known to be such, but Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth has been alone, I think, in pleading for the 
Foundling Hospital. No one can object to taking the 
children out into the country, and doubtless the Hospital 
could not afford to refuse offers to buy its enormously 
valuable site. But what a blow to that charm of tradi- 
tion which redeems London from sinking into a mere 
wilderness of brick! Not again after this Christmas will 
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the Foundlings be seen in the quaint dress Hogarth 
knew, ranged round the organ Handel gave for the carol 
singing in that sedate chapel—a perfect pictute of 
eighteenth-century England. Some monstrous tower of 
flats may be expected to swagger over the grave of so 
much simplicity and beauty. I suppose Mecklenburgh 
Square must go as well. How long shall we have ts wait 
before the greedy interests make their concerted attack 
on the squares? The only bit of green in the Euston 
Road has gone within the last twelvemonth, and not a 
squeak of protest. 
* * * 

A fortnight ago, in a reference to Lord Riddell’s 
evidence before the Broadcasting Committee, I attri- 
buted to him the remark “ that millions of people did not 
read the daily papers, but preferred to wait until Sunday 
to get the truth.’’ Lord Riddell did not use the word 
“truth,” his actual phrase being “the news of the 
week.’’ The error is not material to the comment which 
I made, but it lends itself to a serious misconstruction 
which I greatly regret. My sentence might suggest that 
Lord Riddell, in giving evidence on behalf of the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association, which includes the 
dailies as well as the Sunday papers, went out of his way 
to exalt the latter at the former’s expense. Lord Riddell 
is, of course, about the last man who would abuse his 
representative capacity in this or any other way. Actu- 
ally, it was only in cross-examination that he was led to 
refer to the fact that many people read only Sunday 
papers. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM AND LABOUR” 


Str,—I have followed carefully the argument in the 
articles on this subject in your issues of December 19th and 
26th, and January 2nd, but have come to rather different 
conclusions from the writer. His onslaught on Proportional 
Representation must have been a great surprise to regular 
readers of THE Nation. I have studied P.R. fairly carefully 
since the beginning of the century, and practically every 
Election has convinced me more and more of the urgent need 
for its adoption. The Election of 1924 is itself a glaring 
proof of this, seeing that it gave us a Parliament with a 
majority of two hundred Conservatives, elected by a minority 
of the total votes polled; the minority itself including, on 
the admission of the Conservative leaders, about a million 
Liberal votes. 

The only way to end this, it seems to me, is to adopt 
P.R., but this involves open grouping at Westminster instead 
of the Jesuitical grouping to which we are accustomed, and 
which has shown us recently stalwart Free Traders voting 
for Protection under the thin disguise of the Safeguarding of 
Industries. 

Your contributor thinks Liberal-Labour co-operation 
desirable, if joint Cabinet representation can be secured, but, 
failing this, he says: “ There will be nothing for it but to 
give temporary support, as negative and non-committal as 
possible, to a Tory Government.’’ Does he consider this to 
be “ compatible with the elementary requirements of political 
sincerity ”? 

Two years ago [ tried personally and by letters in the 
Preis to show how easy it would be for the Liberal and 
Labiur Members of the newly-elected House of Commons to 
defeat the Conservative Government and take office in perfect 
agreement on at least twenty leading points of policy. The 
Labour Party had then no experience of office, and when 
Lord Oxford (Mr. Asquith as he then was) put them in, they 
were understood to be unanimously opposed to formal co- 
operation. In their eight months of office they learned a 
great deal, but not enough. Had wiser counsels prevailed 
they would have had other twelve months, which would 
have given them practical demonstration of the absolute 
necessity of working compromises so admirably pointed out 
in Morley’s famous Essay, 


My conclusion, therefore, is that Liberals must strive 
strenuously to bring about P.R. in time for the next General 
Election. Success involves Group Government, and, in my 
opinion, ought also to involve a minimum duration of Parlia- 
ments of, say, three years. I do not think it desirable to 
attempt to settle the allocation of offices before an election. 
Let each and every Party expound its policy to the country 
to the best of its ability and secure what seats it can. No 
one Party is likely hereafter to have a clear majority. Then 
let the leaders of the Parties having most in common agree 
among themselves how far co-operation is practicable, and 
what items are to be dropped pro tem. from the joint official 
programme. If the co-operation agreed upon were between 
Liberalism and Labour, there would certainly be enough 
common ground to keep them busy until the next General 
Election, and meanwhile there would be nothing to hinder 
individual members arguing before the country the points 
on which they differed from, or went beyond, the joint pro- 
gramme.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. Stevenson. 

Glasgow. 

January 4th, 1926. 


BOGUS DIARIES 


Sm,—In my exhaustive study of diaries, which has now 
continued for over seven years, I have noted with some 
interest how the fascination of the diary form of writing has 
from time to time tempted people to produce fictitious 
diaries. It is, of course, quite a legitimate form of decep- 
tion, and, if well done, produces a certain amount of bewil- 
derment and mystery which is entertaining. But although a 
century ago the mystification could be kept up for quite a 
long time, nowadays it cannot be long before the spurious 
character of the diary is exposed. 

One of the most successful of these fictitious diaries was 
the “ Diary of Lady Willoughby,” purporting to be a seven- 
teenth-century diary, which was published, I think, in the 
‘forties of last century, and was, I believe, accepted as 
authentic for some years. “ The Diary and Houres of the 
Ladye Adolie—A faythfulle Childe, 1552” is less well 
known. It was published in 1853 and is now difficult to 
find. The writer was very ingenious, made a good attempt 
at sixteenth-century language, and was careful with his- 
torical references. There is a naiveté and charm about it, 
but I have never come across any reference to it. The intro- 
duction is fictitious, and there is no preface giving any 
account of a manuscript. I doubt if many people can have 
been taken in by it, even in those days. Mrs. Jameson’s 
“Diary of an Ennuyée”’ is different. It contains scraps of 
autobiography and fact worked up as a framework for an 
episode of disappointed love. There is sufficient that is true 
in it to allow people to be deceived as to the whole. As 
a genuine diary, however, it is worthless. 

In my researches I came across a number of extracts 
which had been quoted at a lecture as being part of 
* Elizabeth Woodville’s Diary.” I was pretty certain no 
such diary existed, as a fifteenth-century diary of a king’s 
wife would be a document of well-known historical impor- 
tance. I was conscientious enough, however, to follow up 
the references given to manuscripts; but, needless to say, 
no manuscript existed. The extracts were very crude and 
probably came from some nineteenth-century historical novel, 
although I have never been able to trace the source. 

There are several instances, of course, of diarists writing 
up and elaborating their own diaries. But there is no dis- 
guise about this. It materially detracts from the value of 
the diary. But their personality nevertheless emerges not 
only in the fact that they thought it worth while to write 
up their own notes, but in the additional matter which they 
elaborate in later years. 

We have now been given the latest of these fictitious 
diaries in “ The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion in the 
year 1764-65,” supposed to have been written by a Miss 
Cleone Knox. Some of the critics appear to have been 
taken in. The first entry was enough for me. But then, 
perhaps, I have rather a sharp nose in these matters, as 
I have read well over three hundred diaries, both printed 
and manuscript. The publisher’s note stating that ‘other 
names have been substituted for the actual names of some 
of the persons and places ” is sufficient to make anyone sus- 
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picious. But apart from the language and style, which is 
not sufficiently carefully sustained, apart from the absence 
of any single incident which could be checked by history, 
and apart from the footnotes and ingenious Foreword, which 
skilfully, but not quite skilfully enough, helps to keep the 
unsuspicious off the scent, the actual diary entries are, many 
of them, in a form and manner which no diarist could 
possibly adopt. 

Moreover, the completeness of the whole episode passes 
the bounds of reality, although there may be threads of 
fact on which the story is woven. As a work of fiction, 
worked up perhaps from correspondence and family tradi- 
tion, it is not without merit, and no doubt many people are 
swallowing it as authentic. It is curious, however, that at 
a time when so many excellent genuine diaries are being 
unearthed, it should be thought worth while to publish 
bogus diaries which must sooner or later be exposed, the 
one, and in some cases the only, merit of a diary being its 
sincerity and authenticity.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR PoNsONBY. 

Shulbrede Priory, Haslemere. 

December 26th, 1925. 


“THE NEW SOCIALISM” 

Srr,—Mr. D. H. Robertson in his interesting review of 
my book “ Revolution by Reason’’ says that I ascribe to 
Mr. R. H. Brand the statement that “ production and con- 
sumption at home are useless.’”” Mr. Brand has made no 
such statement, nor did I say that he had. Tf Mr. Robertson 
would glance again at my book he would see that it was the 
City Editor of the Times who seemed to take this view. 
Mr. Robertson says that I waste several pages in hunting 
this heresy. But surely an economic heresy held by the City 
Editor of the Trmes, who after all has many times the influ- 
ence of either myself or Mr. Robertson, is worth hunting. Mr. 
Robertson is moved to derision by my suggesting to those 
who do not see the importance of home trade that Great 
Britain is a large enough community to get all the division 
of labour and specialization of function which are necessary 
within it. This may be an absurdly obvious idea, but a great 
many people do not seem to accept it. He objects to my 
intentionally elementary, and inevitably crude, definition of 
the quantity theory of money on page 35. But if he would 
read the footnote on the same page he would see that I gave, 
for the express benefit of economists like himself, Mr. 
Keynes’s algebraical statement of the theory and a reference 
to his explanation of it, so no budding economist need be 
misled. 

However, Mr. Robertson more than makes up for his 
belabourings of the crudities of my book (crudities which I 
was well aware of) by his statement that there is nothing 
“inherently fallacious in the notion of inflating working- 
class purchasing power during periods of deep depression by 
State issues of currency or credit.’? Such a remark, coming 


ADDERS’ 


from so cautious an economist as Mr. Robertson, is most 
valuable.—Yours, &c. JOHN STRACHEY. 


[Mr. Robertson writes: “I am grateful to Mr. Strachey 
for the gentle and generous tone of his letter, but I cannot 
agree that I have misrepresented him. (1) On. p. 188 Mr. 
Strachey quotes a very sensible remark of Mr. Brand’s about 
the export trades. He then goes for the City Editor of the 
Times, who I daresay deserved—I did not look up the article 
—all that Mr. Strachey gives him. He finally (p. 193) sums 
up this section of his argument with the following sentence: 
‘Such neo-Free Traders as Mr. Brand seem so proud of 
having grasped the fact that it is often advantageous for the 
nation to get what it wants by the indirect method of making 
something else and exchanging it with foreigners, that they 
have leapt to the absurd conclusion that it is necessary to do 
so, and that therefore production and consumption at home 
are useless.’ Does not this passage constitute an attempt, 
and an unjustifiable one, to fasten this ‘ absurd conclusion ’ 
on Mr. Brand? 

“« (2) My complaint about Mr. Strachey’s contention that 
‘Great Britain is a large enough community to get all the 
division of labour and specialization of function which are 
necessary within it’ is not that it is absurdly obvious, but 
that it is untrue. I made my complaint in the form of a 
humble little joke, which I am afraid Mr. Strachey has not 
seen: so I had better say in plain language that it is impos- 
sible for us to produce our own bananas—or I might add our 
own jute, cotton, copper, or rubber. 

“ (3) Mr. Strachey’s statement of the quantity theory is 
that ‘if there are a thousand things, or “ commodities,’’ in 
the country, and if the total amount of money in circula- 
tion in the country is £1,000, then the average price of a com- 
modity will be £1.’ This is grossly misleading. To make 
sense the quantity theory must be presented either by equating 
the flow of money and the flow of commodities during a period 
of time, or by equating the stock of money and the quantity 
of goods over which people wish to keep command in the form 
of money. The latter method (which Mr. Keynes follows) is 
difficult to put simply, the former is not. Mr. Strachey’s 
statement is neither one thing nor the other, and is not 
merely ‘crude’ or ‘elementary,’ but definitely fallacious, 
and certain to lead the reader who believes it to draw 
erroneous inferences about the effects of any given monetary 
policy.’’] 


EDMUND BURKE 

Sir,—TI crave the hospitality of your columns to state 
that I am engaged on a complete edition of the correspon- 
dence of Edmund Burke, which will appear this year, and 
that I should be grateful if any of your readers who are so 
fortunate as to be in possession of original letters written 
by him would communicate with me c/o Messrs. Faber & 
Gwyer, 24, Russell Square, London, W.C.1.—Yours, &c., 

January Ist, 1926. Lewis MELviItir, 


BROOD 


By T. F. POWYS. 


good-fellowship ceases and strife begins. Often the 

actual cause of the trouble may be a very small 
matter that no sensible person, and certainly not Farmer 
Spenke of Tadnol, should take offence at. 

In the case we now tell of, all the worry came by 
means of Mrs. Guppy’s death, who was Farmer Spenke’s 
mother-in-law. 

For some years before her death Mrs. Guppy had 
done little else than say unpleasant things about Farmer 
Spenke, in whose house she had chosen to live. Indeed 
Farmer Spenke was heartily glad to be rid of her, but 
the fact that Mr. Truggin had suggested to Mrs. Guppy 
that the best thing she could do was to die, didn’t please 
the farmer. 

The advice—that she should die—was given to Mrs. 
Guppy by Mr. Truggin when the old lady, who was out 


* is always a sad misfortune for village folk when 


walking, happened to feel a little tired, and, wishing to 
rest herself for a moment or two, had leaned over the 
churchyard wall to watch Mr. Truggin trimming a grave. 

“Thee best hurry home, wold ’oman,’’ said Mr. 
Truggin, looking up at her, “ or thik dinner bell mid toll 
and thee’d be late for Heaven.’’ 

The sexton nodded at the church tower and then 
pointed to a narrow piece of grass between two graves. 

“Tis best thee die quick,’’ said Mr. Truggin, “ for 
Mother Hoare do fancy that place. She do say ‘taint 
so draughty as t’other side, but if thee do take an’ hurry 
‘tis yours to bide in.”’ 

Mrs. Guppy hated draughts: she went home and 
died. 

At the Inn, when the funeral was over, Mr. Truggin, 
who wished to obtain a glass from the farmer, remarked 
meaningly, that if he hadn’t spoken up to Mrs, Guppy, 
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“thee mid ‘ave been tormented wi’ 
twelvemonth.”’ 

Farmer Spenke sat up very straight and stiff, and 
informed Mr. Truggin that it wasn’t his place to inter- 
fere in family matters. 


Blacksmith Groot took the part of the farmer and 
told Mr. Truggin that, though to bury folk was his 
business, to tell them litte to die was no affair of his. 

“Thee be no better than a murderer,’’ said Mr. 
Groot. 

In a very little while all Tadnol knew that Mr. 
Truggin had killed Mrs. Guppy and was also reported to 
have said at the Inn that the sooner all crabbed old 
women died the better. 

In olden times, when anyone was outlawed, the only 
safe place for them was the church, and so Mr. Truggin, 
when he found that all Tadnol called after him, would 
take sanctuary and spend some of the day, when he 
wasn’t at work in the Vicarage garden, in the church 
vestry. 

In the church vestry Mr. Truggin nursed his anger 
against Farmer Spenke and Blacksmith Groot, and 
wished very much for an opportunity to get the better of 
his enemies, or at least to have full liberty to say what he 
thought of them. 

He had no chance to do this at the Inn, for there 
the landlord, Mr. Tode, very naturally took the side 
of his best customers, and so Mr. Truggin had nothing 
left to him to do but to seek safety in the vestry. 

Tt was in this retreat that Mr. Truggin conceived the 
idea of copying the gait and manner of his master, the 
Rev. Silas Dottery. 

Perhaps it has already been noticed by some 
thoughtful ones that, in the country, the sexton, who is 
usually the church clerk too, even when he isn’t trying 
to—as is the case with our Mr. Truggin—does grow very 
like his master the clergyman, in action and in voice. 
This is most natural when the clerk repeats so many 
words after his master, and hears the gentleman talk of 
country matters so often, in a hushed whisper, before the 
service begins. 

Sometimes, during his visits to the church, Mr. 
Truggin would dress himself in the Rev. Silas’s robes 
and step smoothly up the aisle as if he were taking the 
service, and even climb the stone steps into the pulpit, 
treading very cautiously. 

Once he ventured to put on his master’s cassock 
and to cross the village bridge, and was pleased to know 
that he was not recognized, for Tommy Tode called out 
after him—“ ’Tis wold rook Dotty who be out to-day.’’ 

Though Truggin was glad that he was beginning to 
look so like his master, yet he couldn’t help feeling the 
melancholy of a man who is deprived, by the taunts of 
his enemies, of many a cheerful glass at the Inn, and 
all because he had merely wished Mrs. Guppy to have 
the least draughty corner of God’s Acre. 

There was a book in the vestry that wasn’t the Holy 
Bible, that Mr. Truggin now took notice of. 

He had once seen this very book in the clergyman’s 
hands one sermon time when Mr. Dottery had forgotten 
to bring his own sermon with him, for, being an old 
bachelor, he had no lady to remind him of what he 
should take to church. 


she for another 


Mr. Truggin noticed the book and began to read | 


it. It was a book of Homilies appointed to be read in 
churches in the time of Queen Elizabeth~-of famous 
memory. 

The more Mr. Truggin read, the more he liked the 
matter, and the more he wished that he could give 
Blacksmith Groot and Farmer Spenke a taste of the 
contents. 


He was sure, however, that it would be quite useless 
to take the book to the Inn to try to read it there, for 
he would be only called nasty names and possibly thrown 
out of the door into the muddy lane. 

And so Mr. Truggin felt that he must wait patiently 
for a chance to come for revenge. 

The winter time was now come and the dark days 
and the mists that bring the aches and pains to sad 
humanity. 

The river damp crept about Tadnol and, after rack- 
ing many an old person with sharp pain, settled in a 
hollow tooth that belonged to the Rev. Silas Dottery, 
and racked him too. 

The one service at Tadnol was held upon a Sunday 
afternoon, and during the morning of December 14th, 
Mr. Truggin received a command from his master to go 
to the Vicarage. 

Mr. Truggin obeyed at once and happily, for, upon 
more than one occasion, the sexton had been given by 


-Mr. Dottery something to drink, in a glass, that wasn’t 


cold water. 

The sexton found his master in great pain. Mr. 
Dottery was sitting with his face bound in flannel in 
front of a large fire, and beside him was a brandy bottle. 

Mr. Truggin looked at the bottle most lovingly and 
accepted a stiff glass. 

“Tis fortunate,’’ said Mr. Truggin, “ wi’ thee so 
bad, that a curate be come this very morning to stay wi’ 
Squire.”’ 

Mr. Dottery asked for his purse. 
pounds to Mr. Truggin. 

“ Bid the curate take the service,” 
give him these.”’ 

Mr. Truggin took the notes, bowed to his master, 
and withdrew. 

As he spent so much of his time in the church, one 
can easily imagine that Mr. Truggin kept the holy place 
very comfortable and warm, and, as the Inn was always 
closed at the time of afternoon service, Mr. Groot and 
Farmer Spenke would often be seen in the front pew, 
exactly under the pulpit, where they could spend a quiet 
hour away from their wives, and sleep through the 
sermon. 

As soon as the last bell stopped ringing, the clergy- 
man, whom everyone took to be Mr. Dottery, stepped 
from the vestry, with his head bound up in red flannel, 
and walked to the reading-desk in his usual slow and 
awful manner, and the service commenced. 

The congregation, who had never seen a muffled 
clergyman before, looked with interest, and even listened 
to the reading of the service, that appeared to them to 
be a little different than usual, for the minister prayed 
that God might bless our gracious Queen Adelaide, and 
invited Him who worketh great marvels, to send down 
upon our Bishops and Sextons the healthful spirit of 
His grace. 

But as most of the congregation had heard that some 
parts of the Prayer Book were going, most wickedly, to 
be changed, very little notice was taken of such slight 
alterations. 

All went on as usual, and after the second hymn 
the priest climbed the pulpit stairs, stepping slowly and 
giving proper heed to his feet, and began to deliver the 
third part of the sermon against contention, in a tone 
a little gruff perhaps, but well able to be heard by all 
in the church. 

As a rule when Mr. Dottery preached he would take 
no notice at all of anyone in the church. But as soon as 
ever this sermon commenced, Mr. Groot and Farmer 
Spenke knew that they were being looked at, for the 
minister appeared to have learned the sermon by heart 


He gave two 


he said, “ and 
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and rarely had need to use the book he was holding. 
To be looked at now and again by a preacher, with just 
a passing glance, may mean merely friendliness, but to 
be stared at fiercely by two eyes that showed themselves 
the more angrily because the rest of the face was swathed 
in flannel, was certainly enough to keep the most 
sleepily inclined very wide-awake. 

The preacher leaned forward, and glared at Mr. 
Groot, who now wished that he had remained at home 
with his wife. 

“Thou hast the Devil within thee.’’ 

Mr. Spenke felt uncomfortable too, because he re- 
membered that his mother-in-law, Mrs. Guppy, had told 
him the very same thing. 

The preacher went on; his voice grew louder and 
gathered godly zeal. 

“Liars, evil beasts, 
shouted. 

Blacksmith Groot turned pale. 
at the preacher with fear and awe. 

“ Blind guides, fools, painted graves ’’—the preacher 
paused a moment as though the last words had pleased 
him—“ hypocrites, serpents, adders’ brood,’’ he con- 
tinued, and then, without taking breath, and looking 
hard at the farmer, he said sternly, “Go behind me, 
Satan.”’ 

Mr. Spenke groaned with fear. The flannel fell 
from the preacher’s face, and revealed, flushed with talk- 
ing, the well-known features of Mr. Truggin. 

Later that same evening, Mr. Truggin boldly 
entered the Inn. He handed a pound note to Mr. Tode 
and bade him draw drink for all. 

Farmer Spenke and Blacksmith Groot shook him 
warmly by the hand and inquired how he liked 
preaching. 

“Tis harder work than grave-digging,”’ replied Mr. 
Truggin, and drank thirstily. 


and sluggish bellies,’ he 


Mr. Spenke looked 


“THOTS” 
& T HOTS are things indeed, and they are things 


playing quite a factor in the destiny of man. 

These thot waves permeate the whole of man’s 
sphere, and are caught and retained by his senses, be it 
the eye, ear, mouth or nose. Some people do not think 
that thot can answer thot, but it is a fact nevertheless. 
Thot continues to mold and shape the destiny of man 
and of society. . . . You want money? You can have 
all you want. Money is the easiest thing to be gotten. 
How will you get it? By thinking it. No. You must 
divert your thot towards production. That gives you 
money. All possess the endowment of thot, but one 
must use it. 

“ Learn to unfold the eye of the spirit thru freedom 
of breath: follow the inhalation and the consequent pro- 
cesses of exhalation to the brain cells: allow the shoulder 
blades to thoroly relax while the solar plexus falls 
deeply : keep on the alert as to the mental faculties and 
their direct relation to the epiphysis bridging the mind 
to the soul, and fear and ignorance will disappear like 
darkness before the flood of light of the Luminary.’’ 

(The teachings of Dr. Otoman Z. Hanish 
of Los Angeles.) 

Many odd religious sects lurk in tolerant London. 
They spring up, flourish, and fade in a night. Until 
recently there was a Bishop in Maiden Lane—His Excel- 
lency the Patriarch of Windsor, James Bartholomew 
Banks—officiating every Sunday in full fig, in a small 
upper room that he called a pro-cathedral ; a most acces- 
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sible Bishop who hurried to the door to shake hands with 
his congregation (or diocese), averaging ten persons, as 
they passed out, and offered them his ring to kiss, or 
alternately some “literature’’ to do with his special 
spiritual revival (from the Welsh) to take home with 
them. His was a gay if slightly theatrical performance. 
The incense streamed down the stairs and out to mingle 
with more orthodox incense farther along the Lane, and 
the Bishop frequently burst into Latin prayer. It was a 
blow to find the pro-cathedral turned into a social club 
that knew not His Excellency. 

Elsewhere religious expression swings between ex- 
tremes, but for sheer materialism it would be hard to 
beat the Sun Worshippers, or Mazdaznan Society, func- 
tioning in a “ Temple’’ in Regent Street. Theirs (they 
say) is “ the religion behind all other religions,’’ and 
Hanish of Los Angeles is its prophet. O. Z. Hanish, an 
industrious person, has written most of its hymns, and, 
apparently, its creed; produced a Life of Christ 
described by himself as “ the only book of its kind, incom- 
parable to other publications, intentional and uninten- 
tional errors excepted ’’ ; has translated “ Omar Khayam, 
his Rubaiyat, Life, and Biography, incomparable to all 
other translations ’’ ; written an encyclopedia of cookery, 
a treatise on health and breath (price £2), endless tracts, 
booklets, and essays on eugenics and sex, besides editing 
and writing most of the American Mazdaznan Magazine, 
from which extracts are quoted above. The Mazdaznan 
religion is based on Breath—Breath the principle re- 
mains, Light and life in us sustains, they sing—and is 
concerned with the glandular system and a vegetable diet. 
The British Society is represented by the bland and 
blooming Mother Ashoi and Father Gunamoro—unofiici- 
ally Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gault of Montreal—who con- 
duct the services of the seventh-second or mother-breath, 
mixed with gymnastic exercises, song, and a little cooking 
(on Mondays), sell oil and cosmetics, smile till there are 
miles of smiles in the Temple, and bid you “ be happy and 
of good cheer ’’’ when you reluctantly leave them. The 
Temple is a bright room decorated in yellow paint and 
gilt. Mother Ashoi in white satin (on Sundays, but 
naturally not for cooking) is a pleasant person, and 
Gunamoro in white flannels assumes a peach-coloured 
silk robe before he mounts the platform with its flowers, 
candles, and bust of Hanish, to take charge of the ser- 
vice. First come a number of hymns sung rhythmically, 
the congregation remaining seated half the time. “ Man 
cannot be imperfect man, So perfect we must be’’— 
‘“ If the name of Mazdaznan is precious to you, Oh tell 
us and do not delay,” they sing, and :— 


“ Every inhaled breath brings life, Exhalation ends all strife, 
Keep your nostrils wide and clear: tongue relax, God’s 
name revere, 
Inhale gladly, inhale long, Exhale slowly, exhale strong, 
Then with every indrawn breath, Realize there is no death. 
Now relax your body well, As thru nostrils you exhale; 
Keep yoursolar plexus in, While your mind is fixed within ; 


Have your eyes well focussed, fixed, On some object, don’t 
get mixed. 


Breath unlocks all mystery, From all sickness sets me free ; 
Breath is still the saving power, Oh, I need thee every 
hour! ” 
and :— 


“Each little insect finds its food, its shelter and its rest, 
The birds do fairly feast upon what’s good for them and 
best, 
Then every beast and reptile here and there enjoys its life, 


While plants just thrive and bloom abundantly in spite of 
strife.” 


After the singing comes an address, sometimes very 
striking, as on the occasion when Mother Ashoi described 
a recent Mazdaznan conference in Paris at which Dr. 
Otoman Z. Hanish had presided. 
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“There stood our Royal Master, so simply,’’ said 
Mother Ashoi with unfeigned emotion, “ wearing that 
seamless, priceless golden robe which we, his children, 
know so well—that robe that is insured for ten thousand 
dollars! ”’ 

There follows a chapter from “The Life of 
Yehoshua,’’ a book that is like an illiterate version of 
‘The Brook Kerith,’’ written in Californian and mispro- 
nounced at that by the disciples of the author. The 
proceedings conclude with the Affirmation of Belief, re- 
cited aloud with every effort to get variety of tone and 
movement. It touches a number of topics and asserts 
that “I shall conduct my life so that the knife never 
need be resorted to, and herbal medicines never need 
to pass my lips.”’ 

‘‘ Mazdaznan’s wonderful spread and demonstration 
surpasses description,’’ says a leaflet. ‘‘ Its incomparable 
message is individual education, health, and perfection.”’ 
(Contrariwise one of their hymns runs, “ Not a better 
station, No, not education do we need.’’) “If you 
wish to be up-to-date and to associate with and 
meet truly aristocratic but democratic people, the 
most broadminded to be found, CoME RIGHT NOW TO 
LancHam House. Lectures (sometimes socials) are held 
where perfect etiquette and the science of common-sense 
right-living is taught and demonstrated, and Mazdaz- 
nan’s practical and humanitarian system and elucidation 
of non-denominational religion, philosophy, science, and 
sociology expounded . . . without obligation or red tape 
whatsoever.’’ Those who take advantage of this invita- 
tion are an odd-faced crew of hatless men and women 
with a listless air. The crank and the curious are there, 
and the childlike and bland Californian and Chicagoan. 
They breathe and bend with more docility than en- 
thusiasm, but they like buying little pots of grease and 
bottles of oil for inward and outward application. This 
beauty-thot of the Royal Master’s readily finds an 
answering thot, as it generally does elsewhere. The 
dietetic and health hints offered in the French, British, 
and American editions of the Society’s magazine include 
the following :— 

“Let bread alone during the ‘r ’-less months, May, 
June, July, August. The cherimoya, homogeneous in 
Ecuador, should be in use as freely as ripe pineapples. 
Used in connection with avocadoes and mangoes one may 
become quite immune from physical ailments. 

“Tf given to hay fever or catarrh touch up the 
nostrils with salted brandy every three hours. At 
slightest provocation touch up nostrils with alum. Walk 
barefooted for an hour daily. . 

‘The white of an egg beaten in milk will help to 
restore the glandular system. 

“ Bains au savon: Un bain chaud au savon par 
semaine suffit. Trop de bains affaiblissent le systéme 
glandulaire. Apres le bain on avale un morceau de 
savon gros comme un pois, suivi d’un verre d’eau chaude. 
Si l’on s’en fait une habitude la digestion a lieu sans 
aucune difficulté et l’on n’a plus besoin de pilules, 
dragées, pastilles, globules, granules, et capsules. 

“ Farblesse des yeux: Appliquer de la salive avec le 
doigt et rouler les yeux pour la faire pénétrer. A chaque 
application la vue deviendra plus claire. 

“ Surtout pas de conserves (au mois de mai) ni de 
restes de vieux stocks. Les petits pois, tels quels, avec 
un rien d’huile d’olives et de jus de citron. Le meilleur 
des reconstituants pour les glandes.’’ . 

How typical the hot baths and the little peas in the 
unsubdued Frenchman beneath the Mazdaznanite! 

“ Not a gift in the entire Nobel Trust but could be 
supremely bestowed on our Master, Dr. Hanish,’’ says 
an enthusiastic contributor to the Magazine. Hanish 


himself writes, “ We are the most persecuted person on 
the face of the earth for the last fifty-five years. We 
consider it as a means of displaying the errors of 
humanity. We are very happy over it. . . . We have 
even lived on sand and are glad to testify to it. Where 
others died we lived. We lived nine months on flour 
and water. We demonstrated. . . . Suppose you have 
a crust of bread instead of an elaborate spread. Does 
not the crust contain the elements of all? Eat it. 
Prove it to yourself. It is possible to hold body and 
soul together, while the spread might cause you to know 
the undertaker.’’ 

The written language is not Hanish’s strong point 
perhaps. It is thot. ‘“ Curbed and narrowed in our 
thot-waves,’’ as he says, “ the higher senses (and perhaps 
the higher sense of what he writes) remain beyond our 
understanding. We do not practise intuition as volu- 
minously as the animal does.’’ Some of his teaching is 
positive: Do not give sympathy: attend to your own 
affairs. Individual salvation is the only thing. “It 
makes us feel very happy when an individual walks up 
and says, ‘ Behold I have accumulated a snug fortune.’ 
Then we are glad that one individual has assumed the 
right angle of ascendancy, for that one attracts other 
souls as Jesus said ‘If I be lifted up I shall draw all my 
kind after me.’’’ Elsewhere O. Z. Hanish is more 
blasphemous, or perhaps more Californian. There is no 
room to give the Mazdaznan view of women, perhaps 
flattering, but a last thot from the Royal Master of 
Los Angeles will not come amiss. Poetry this time. 

‘“ What to-day we do not fathom, But another ere 
long has sensed, Will appear when reached the bottom, 
Where the roots of sense are circumstanced.”’ 


M. G. C. 


THE DRAMA 


SOME CHRISTMAS PRODUCTIONS 


Y grave colleague on the Spectator has recently 
asked if it is really essential to be silly at 
Christmas. After following him round a good 

many seasonal productions, I am. tempted to reply in the 
affirmative. Certain it is that the theatre, after a noble 
rally in November, suffered a bad relapse with the com- 
ing of Christmas. It is also true that the older a joke, 
the more warmly it is greeted by the playgoer “ just out 
to enjoy himself.’’ One is sometimes even tempted to 
think that a decent Englishman cannot be happy unless 
he is lazy. Take “ Cinderella’’ at the Palladium. To 
my jaded palate, everything tasted as stale as last year’s 
Christmas cake. Nothing is more tiresome, some people 
think, than the spectacle of recognizing a familiar joke de- 
scending inevitably upon them. Yet the audience greeted 
each antique sally with the enthusiasm others assume 
when they see an old friend, back from India, making 
his way down the platform. “Cinderella ’’ is “stale.” 
“ Dick Whittington,’’ at the Grand Theatre, Fulham, 
is, on the contrary, old-fashioned, and much of it is 
quite charming, though there is a regrettable concession 
to modernity in the form of “ Vera Todd’s Juveniles.’’ 
But Miss Christine Roy was an enchanting Dick, and her 
cat as jolly a fellow as ever trod the boards. The 
“comics,’’ particularly Mr. McSweeny as “ The Cap- 
tain,’’ and Mr. Sidney Bray as “ The Mate,’’ kept every- 
body in a good temper with their unfailing vitality. In 
fact, the spirit of “ Dick Whittington ’”’ was thoroughly 
traditional and English, even the red-hot poker and 
sausages putting in an all too brief appearance. There 
was an age-long inconsequence about the performance 
which seemed to take it back to Elizabethan times, and 
one felt that if Shakespeare had come to sit in the stalls, 
he would have understood and appreciated its spirit. The 
pantomime was very well produced, and two scenes, 
London from Highgate (which recalled a Philip van 
Konynk) and the Sultan’s palace, were very well de- 
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signed and painted in the solid old way, which is so 
superior to the already antiquated tushery of the West 
End. Society seems to get more intelligent as one gets 
towards the suburbs ; “ Dick Whittington ’’ is well worth 
the ‘bus ride down the weary lengths of the Fulham 
Road. Still I incline to “ Henry VIII.’ at the Empire 
as the most attractive Christmas entertainment. Miss 
Sybil Thorndike, the principal girl, was at her best as 
Catherine of Aragon, and spat out, with rare fire, her 
famous lines :— 
“T do refuse you for my judge, and here 

Before you all appeal unto the Pope, 

To bring my whole cause ‘fore his holiness 

And to be judged by him.” 


“ Henry VIII.”’ is a dull play, the dullest in all the 
Shakespearian canon, but it is ‘“ mounted regardless of 
expense’’ in the archeological manner dear to Mr. 
Ricketts. Mr. Norman endowed Henry VIII. with a 
luscious hypocrisy which was perhaps a little unconven- 
tional for Christmas ; but we are grateful to him for the 
laughs he well earned. Unhappily, the Cardinal was 
poorly conceived beside Mr. Tree’s famous effort in the 
part. When he is played with adequate pomposity and 
rolls magnificently across the stage, tangerine to nose, the 
scarlet robes make of him a very seasonable Mephis- 
topheles. Yet, despite all drawbacks, “ Henry VIII.” 
is well worth a not too critical visit. 

Christmas is a season for reunions: we meet old rela- 
tions round the Christmas-tree and old friends like 
“Peter Pan’’ and “ Treasure Island” at the theatre. 
Personally I always prefer a new friend to an old one, 
even at Christmas. So my warmest feelings go out to 
Miss Sophie Tucker, who has been enthralling vast 
crowds at the Alhambra. This extremely gifted Ameri- 
can artist is no less than the Marie Lloyd of our day, 
and has met with due applause from audiences which 
still understand the art of the music-hall. But she is 
hardly in her place at a Christmas party, for she is a 
Ukalele lady, conjuring up the surf and sunlight of a 
kinder clime. If she be a Christmas fairy at all, it can 
only be for the open-heartedness and loving-kindness 
which radiate from her bountiful nature. She is the 
daughter, not of the sea, but of the seashore, the genius 
of all bronzed bathers, of merry picnics, and the never- 
fading sun. 

In the British Isles, Christmas has not for a long 
time been a particularly religious function. This is 
natural, for the festival is given up to happiness, and 
with us happiness and religion are too rarely joined to- 
gether. Therefore it is only proper that the best religious 
presentment of Christmas should be given to us by a 
foreign company. Those somewhat tired by too robust 
celebrations should go to the “ Chauve-Souris,’”’ at the 
Strand, where the miracle play “ Bethlehem,’’ at last dis- 
entangled from the Censor’s tentacles, recalls for an 
instant to the Christmas playgoer the hallowed loveliness 
of the Gospel story. 

Francis BirRRELL. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


A T the Regent Theatre the Macdona Players com- 


bine in a single programme Mr. Shaw’s two 

plays “ The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet ” and 
“ Androcles and the Lion.’’ A very good programme it 
makes. Both plays exhibit Mr. Shaw’s strength and 
weakness as a playwright in the pre-Methuselah period. 
Personally I enjoyed myself more than at ninety-nine 
out of a hundred dramatic performances to which duty 
or pleasure calls me in London. The jokes are so many 
and sometimes so good; the plays are so refreshingly 
alive ; the intelligence is so refreshingly intelligent ; and 
“ theatrical technique ’’ is kept in its right place—it is 
not the play, but keeps the play running smoothly. And 
yet, though one comes away with the comfortable sense 
of having enjoyed oneself, there is the inevitable post- 
Shavian feeling of disappointment. The reason is, I 
think, that Mr. Shaw appeals to the intelligence, but 
does not satisfy it. “ Blanco Posnet’’ in particular is 


a play of ideas, but Mr. Shaw has never thought through 
the ideas. He starts innumerable hares and never catches 
even a leveret or a ridiculous mouse. The hunt is great 
fun, but in the end we are left mazed and lost in un- 
familiar country. The acting was remarkably good. 
Mr. Esme Percy was even better as Androcles than he 
had been as Blanco Posnet. Miss Valerie Taylor looked 
beautiful and acted beautifully as Feemy Evans and 
Lavinia. Mr. Philip Godfrey, in the minor part of 
Spintho, showed that he is a real actor. 
. * . 


Everyone must regret that Mr. Macdermott is giving 
up the Everyman Theatre, and at first sight it might 
appear matter for despair. Of the hundred odd plays 
he has produced a very large proportion were good plays, 
far above the average. But Hampstead itself will not 
feed a theatre. That suburb contains a number of 
people who will like the very best, but these are only a 
handful of the necessary audience, and Hampstead seems 
very far away to the Central Londoner. Perhaps the 
place for a suburban theatre is one more densely popu- 
lated with people hungry for something they do not get 
in their local theatres—say, Brixton, or Clapham. It 
would need a man as adventurous as Mr. Macdermott to 
start it—and he must be content only with the very 
good, not the nearly good. Perhaps Mr. Macdermott has 
been too adventurous, and it is noteworthy that two cf 
his three successes, “ At Mrs. Beam’s’’ and “ The 
Vortex,’’ were melodramatic comedy dealing with the 
immediately observable life of to-day. Neither the 
merely respectably sound, nor the unfamiliar, will do. 
It takes from twenty to fifty years to get Chekhov or 
Ibsen accepted. 


* * * 


The sixteen pictures which have so far been pur- 
chased out of the fund provided in 1923 by Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld have now been hung for a time all together 
in Room X. at the Tate Gallery. They already form an 
imposing, and, on the whole, representative collection of 
the product of French Impressionism and Post-Impres- 
sionism of the latter half of the last century. One or 
two painters are represented by works which are not par- 
ticularly characteristic—Degas, for instance, by the 
“ Jeunes Spartiates,’’ an early work, as well as by the 
daring “ Miss Lola au Cirque Médrano,”’ and Monet 
only by his very charming, but not typical, “ Plage de 
Trouville.’’ Cézanne’s magnificent ‘“‘ Paysage Rocheux ’”’ 
is as satisfactory a picture as he ever painted ; his fine 
self-portrait “Cézanne chauve’’ is also here. Other 
pictures acquired by the fund are the three Van Goghs, 
‘“ Sunflowers,’’ “ The Chair,’’ “ Landscape with cy- 
presses ’’ ; Manet’s “ Servante de Bocks’’ ; Renoir’s very 
beautiful “ Premiére Sortie’’ and ‘“ Nue dans l’eau’’; 
Camille Pissarro’s “ Boulevard des Italiens: effet de 
neige ’’; Sisley’s ‘ L’Abreuvoir ’’; Seurat’s “ La Baig- 
nade ’’ (this and the Cézanne landscape are two of the 
masterpieces of the period, which London is fortunate in 
possessing) ; Bonnard’s “ La Table,’’ and Utrillo’s “ Rue 


du Tertre.’’ 
* * * 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, January 9.—The London Group Exhibition at 
R.W.S. Gallery. 

Exhibition of Pictures by L. and R. Brailovsky and 
Stage Settings and Costumes by T. Komissarjevsky, 
at Claridge Gallery. 

Sunday, January 10.—Sophocles’s “ CEdipus Tyrannus,’ 
translated by J. T. Sheppard, Greek Play Society, 
at the Scala. 

Henry T. Hodgkin on “The Present Situation in 
China,’’ at 5, at Indian Students’ Union. 

H. W. Nevinson on “ A Walk in Africa,’’ at 11, at 
South Place Institute. 

Tuesday, January 12._-Edwin Cannan on “ Adam Smith 
as ap Economist,’’ at 5, at London School of 
Economics. 

Friday, January 15.—Claire James and Gioconda Papa- 
cini, Piano and Song Recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


HANDWRITING AND CHARACTER 


“ As keys do open chests, 
So letters open breasts.” 

O sang a now forgotten poet in the seventeenth 
century “ To the Sagacious Reader.’’ The words 
might well have been placed on the title-page of 

“The Psychology of Handwriting,’’ by Robert Saudek 
(Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). It is a book which I have 
read with a considerable amount of entertainment, but 
also with a certain amount of mental pain. The science 
of graphology or of the relation between the character 
and the handwriting has flourished upon the Continent, 
but not hitherto in this country. Mr. Saudek is, I think, 
Dutch, but he has made a study of English handwriting, 
and his book is mainly concerned with English hand- 
writing. It is scientific, both in a good and in a bad 
sense. It really attempts to use scientific methods in 
investigating the relation between psychology and hand- 
writing, and, in so far as it does that, it is extremely 
interesting. But Mr. Saudek also uses a horrible scien- 
tific jargon which will neither appeal to “ the sagacious 
reader,’’ nor help him in his search for truth. There is 
nothing to show whether the book was written in English 
or whether it was translated, but in any case the result 
is often, from the point of view of elegance and lucidity, 
very unsatisfactory. 
* * * 


It is only fair to say that I began to read Mr. 
Saudek’s book with considerable scepticism. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of it is an illustrated supple- 
ment containing the reproduction of the handwriting of 
many famous, distinguished, and obscure men and 
women. Among them isa letter from Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald to Mr. Saudek, consisting of two sentences :—_ 

“ Dear Mr. Saudek,—The book you are compiling 
will, I am sure, be an interesting piece of work. Perhaps 

I am sceptical, but I should like to see the results of 

your study.” 

My own state of mind was almost exactly that of Mr. 
MacDonald’s, and I am not sure that, now that I have 
read the book, it is very different. Or rather it would, 
probably, be truer to say that the centre of my scepticism 
has shifted slightly. I feel more convinced after reading 
Mr. Saudek’s book than I was before that handwriting 
is affected by character, but I am less convinced that 
the science of graphology, as interpreted by Mr. Saudek, 
can be trusted very far to explain how the psychology of 
the writer has determined a particular handwriting. 


* * * 


The reason for my scepticism as to the reliability of 
Mr. Saudek’s methods is partly due to their results. It 
is fair, I think, in a case like this, to judge to some 
extent by results. With historical characters Mr. 
Saudek’s analysis often discovers characteristics for which 
historically the persons concerned are most notorious. 
This, I confess, does not impress me much, and in some 
cases it increases my scepticism. For instance, Mr. 
Saudek categorically states that what he calls “ pasty ’’ 
handwriting always implies sensuality, and he discovers 
that Casanova, Oscar Wilde, Byron, and Lady Hamilton 
all had “ pasty ’’ handwriting. But when I find that 
he believes that ‘“ pronounced sensuality and a disposition 
to physical indulgence ” are the “ direct contrary of high 


intellectuality,’’ I know from my knowledge of life and 
history that he is talking conventional nonsense, and my 
confidence in him as a psychological guide is shaken. It 
is still further shaken when from the study of Carlyle’s 
handwriting he concludes that “in Carlyle there is a 
constant, powerful restraint of his own thoughts and 
energies, a persistent self-control and self-criticism and 
a temperate reserve,” or from Thackeray’s “strong 
internal discipline, self-control, obduracy, persistence, 
horror of sentimentality.’’ These are examples drawn 
from famous men who have long been dead, and the 
characters of the dead whom we have never known per- 
sonally may be legitimately subjects of dispute. But 
among the distinguished living whose characters are 
analyzed at length from their handwriting in this took 
is one man whom I happen to know fairly well. I also 
possess some of his handwriting—in particular, some 
written rapidly without any thought with regard to the 
writing, and therefore, according to Mr. Saudek, most 
suitable for revealing his character. Now in the speci- 
men of his handwriting reproduced in this book Mr. 
Saudek has observed a particular phenomenon of great 
importance, from which he deduces the most important 
psychological characteristics. I have doubts of his 
method when I can find no trace of this phenomenon in 
the writing which I possess. But my doubts are still 
further increased by this: No one who is personally 
acquainted with this distinguished man can fail to be 
aware of certain psychological traits which have a pro- 
found effect upon his character. Psychologically they 
are far more important and profound (and much more 
mysterious) than the sensuality of the “miserable 
wretched Emma,’’ on whom Mr. Saudek is so hard, or of 
Oscar Wilde. Yet his handwriting has not revealed their 
existence to Mr. Saudek. 


* * * 


I do not wish it to be thought that I mean, by these 
criticisms, that there is nothing in the science of 
graphology and no interest in Mr. Saudek’s book. The 
book itself is very interesting. It proves, I think, that 
handwriting may be determined by character in ways 
which one would never expect—and that only a minute, 
scientific investigation and study of handwriting could 
reveal this. Mr. Saudek’s analyses of the specimen hand- 
writings of famous people and his observations are often 
very acute and entertaining. But I can see no reason 
to accept many of the general principles and rules which 
he lays down, and, while the actual analyses of the 
handwritings are nearly always clever and interesting, 
the deductions with regard to character are disappoint- 
ing. Let me give one example of the general rules which 
I can see no reason to accept. Mr. Saudek lays it down 
that if a writer has unnecessary “ amplifications’’ of 
letters and the strokes of these amplifications turn to the 
left, that implies “ centripetality ’’ and egoism, but if 
they turn to the right, it implies “ centrifugality ’’ and 
altruism. He does not, so far as I can see, give any 
proof of this curious fact. But it does not seem to me 
to be in any way a self-evident fact, and certainly not 
one which I am prepared to accept without conclusive 
! should rather like it to be true, because I have 
discovered that in my own handwriting the lower projec- 
tion of even the p’s has a habit of turning to the right.) 


proof. 


LEONARD WooLF. 
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REVIEWS 


MADAME DE CHARRIERE 


Four Tales by Zélide. 
an Introduction by GEOFFRR&Y SCOTT, 


With 
12s ) 


Translated by SyBIL Scort. 
iConstable. 


Mur. pE CHARRIzRE is a minor star of the eighteenth 
century, but has been extremely fortunate in her biographers 
and is now fortunate in her translator. A dedicatory note 
in this volume asserts that Mme. de Charriére was “first 
restored to her place in eighteenth-century life and letters ” 
by Philippe Godet. Against this statement one must pro- 
test. The true restorer of Mme. de Charriére was Sainte- 
Beuve, who has left two articles, in his most charming vein, 
dealing with her: “ Madame de Charriére ” in “ Portraits de 
Femmes’’ (March, 1839), and “ Benjamin Constant et 
Madame de Charriére’’ in “ Portraits Littéraires” (April, 
1884). The “Lettres Neuchateloises” were reprinted at 
Neuchatel in 1833. Sainte-Beuve suggested in his first article 
that “ Caliste ” and other works of Mme. de Charriére should 
be reptinted ; and this was carried out in 1845, with Sainte- 
Beuve’s second article as a preface. It is because of Sainte- 
Beuve that Mme. de Charriére is in all the manuals and 
encyclopedias. Doubtless, Godet’s book is the definitive 
study, just as Mr. Scott’s is the happiest and wittiest of 
embroideries on the theme. But Sainte-Beuve fished the 
murex up; and neither Professor Godet nor Mr. Scott has 
discovered much of any real value that had been neglected 
by Sainte-Beuve. This must be insisted on because Mr. 
Scott writes in his introduction to the effect that Mme. 
de Charriére’s story was “ brought to light” by Professor 
Godet. 

There can be little doubt that Mme. de Charriére’s 
work has been over-praised. Her personality, her charm, 
her curious marriage and tragical affair with Benjamin 
Constant, the phenomenon of a Dutch woman writing excel- 
lent French—these are what seduced Sainte-Beuve and Mr. 
Scott after him. Mr. Scott has no very great illusions about 
“Caliste’’ and the rest as writing, and his praise is com- 
mendably restrained and just. Sainte-Beuve makes out a 
much better case for her with his running analyses and 
brilliantly clever quotations, which always give the best 
possible impression of the original. But in reading these 
excellent translations of Mme. de Charriére’s tales, one 
comes a little sadly to the conclusion that they were scarcely 
worth the expense of so much talent. Mr. Scott’s witticisms 
and Sainte-Beuve’s cunning extracts had prepared us for 
something more impressive; and the truth is that these 
tales are mediocre, except in passages. We think of Mme. de 


Staél’s ‘“ Corinne ”’ as hopelessly obsolete and mediocre ; after 
“ Caliste,”’ the later book gives the impression of coming 


Sainte-Beuve 
has summed up impressions about 
Mme. de Charriére as a writer in an admirably precise 
and acute sentence :— 


from a far stronger and more various mind. 


one’s unformulated 


“Sur toutes ces choses, elle allait au fond et au fait 
avec un esprit libre, avec beaucoup moins de talent comme 
on l’entend vulgairement, mais aussi avec bien moins 
d’emphase et de déclamation qu’on ne |’a fait alors et 
depuis.”’ 

The last part of the sentence is a triple hit at Mme. 
de Staél, Mme. Sand, and Chateaubriand. But the judg- 
ment is admirable. Mme. de Charriére does not possess 
what is commonly known as talent to any considerable 
degree, but she uses her resources admirably, and her type 
of mind is far more attractive to the modern reader than 
the more gifted but more pretentious Romantics. She is 
remarkable for her good sense and her powers of observa- 


tion. Mr. Scott is perfectly right when he says that the 
“Letters from Lausanne” and parts of “ Mistress 
Henley” are the best of her work. The “ Letters from 


Lausanne,’’ though more leisurely than contemporaries will 
like, are vivid and natural, and a charming picture of 
la vie honnéte in eighteenth-century Switzerland which was 
even then cosmopolitan ‘“Caliste”” is certainly more 
exciting and intimate, but it is too romantic, too self-pitying. 
Mme. Caliste is altogether too perfect and too unfor- 
tunate, and the virtuous deathbed vignettes at the end are 
a weakness. Caliste is Mme. de Charriére, and it is 
displeasing to watch this dme forte et fire descending to 
pity herself and to ask pity of others. Yet here one must 








guard against too much severity of judgment; if parts of 
“ Caliste ’’? are weak and trop sensibles, the reader must at 
least be grateful that he is spared the declamations common 
to nearly all admirers of Prévost and Rousseau. 

The two first pieces in this collection are much slighter, 


but ingenious. Voltaire would have made something very 
witty out of “ The Nobleman,” which is a little prose piece 
making fun of the prejudice of noble birth; with the moral 
that young ladies had better elope with the young bourgeois 
of their hearts than marry a disagreeable pedigree to gratify 
Papa’s passion for heraldry. ‘“ Mistress Henley ” is an 
account, half-wistful, half-malicious, of the sufferings 
Mme. de Charriére endured from her husband’s virtuous 
incomprehension. M. de Charriére was a sort of Grandison, 
and quite as intolerable in real life as that pompous hero 
of all the virtues is in the pages of fiction. M. de Charriére 
irritated his wife very much, and she recounts some of the 
circumstances under a thin veil of fiction. Mr. Scott tells 
us that M. de Charriére read the book with exact attention, 
and still failed to see where he had gone wrong. If Mile. 
Curchod had married Gibbon instead of Necker, she and 
Mme. de Charriére might have had a common topic of 
conversation. 
RicHaRgp ALDINGTON. 


REFLECTED BEAUTY 


A Chinese Mirror. By FLORENCE AYSCOUGH. (Jape, 21s.) 


A CHINESE mirror is usually a beautiful necessity; the 
utilitarian side of it is bright metal cheering to the user, 
and the reverse presents a carved design calculated not to 
offend the eye of the most fastidious. As Mrs. Ayscough 
says, the mirror is used, in China as elsewhere, “ to reflect 
the perfect features of a lovely woman,” but she avers that 
the Chinese mirror “ has far more serious work to do.”” The 
writer has not overlooked this fact in the pages which make 
up her delightful book. It is in appearance a Chinese 
mirror; one is not disappointed either with the outside or 
the inside. For necessary as a good carving on the back 
and a bright gloss on the front may be, it is in the depths of 
the inside of a Chinese mirror that the virtue lies. “ The 
mirror displays realities however closely they be veiled,”’ as 
the Chinese proverb has it. Attractive the outside of Mrs. 
Ayscough’s book certainly is, and the inside is a by no means 
unsuccessful attempt to present realities. 

The book is written throughout in a style full of sym- 
pathy and charm. In the introductory chapter we are told 
how the writer translates her chosen Chinese poems into 
English. It is a little difficult perhaps for the academician 
to commend her analytical method of verse-translation, and 
her justification for splitting up the ideographs into their 
component parts is rather a Western than a Chinese one. She 
has succeeded, however, in putting forth some more readable 
versions than the literalists have hitherto been able to pre- 
sent. Mrs. Ayscough knows her China, and she is at her 
best in the second division of her book, ‘ The Literary Back- 
ground of the Great River.’’ Much has been written of the 
Yang-tzu-Kiang, but nothing which has yet appeared in 
English has such simple charm and outstanding merit as this 
collection of unpretentious sketches. 

It is unfair to single out any one section of this book 
for praise; everything is good. But two chapters deserve 
especial mention, not only because they deal with hitherto 
untouched subjects, but because of the method employed in 
discussing them. “The Symbolism of the Forbidden City ” 
contains a clear exposition in brief of the groundwork 
of Chinese Philosophy and the practical application 
of that system in the building of the so-called 
“Purple City.’ It is surprising, considering the 
length of time which has passed since the opening to 
the outside public of the Forbidden City, that Mrs. Ayscough 
was not anticipated in her discovery by some sinologue. In 
the chapter entitled ‘“ Cult of the Spiritual Magistrates of 
City Walls and City Moats,” the old question of the exact 
meaning of the word Shén (a spirit, a god, a spiritual 
essence) is reopened and considered with many other 
problems connected with Chinese beliefs. ‘A Page for the 
Uninitiated ” at the end of the work enables the ordinary 
reader to enjoy the book without a host of reference volumes, 


All who like good books will like “ A Chinese Mirror,” 
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PLAYS 


All God’s Chillun Got Wings. By Evcenz O’NeILL. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 
We Moderns. By Isrart ZANGWILL. (Heinemann. 3s, 64.) 
Don Juan. By JAMes ELroy FLecker. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
The Sport of Gods. By JoHN CourNos. (Benn, 3s. 6d. and 
5s.) 
Plays for the People. (Labour Publishing Co One-Act, 1s.; 
Three-Act, 33 6d.) 
THERE are, admittedly, many reasons why people strive 
to produce works of art, but the best works seem to be 
those made as an exploration of a part of the universe, not 
necessarily the concrete external one. Criticism may not 
be a record of the adventures of the spirit among these 
works, but the works themselves are records of adventures 
into life. Mr. Eugene O’Neill, whatever his defects, is 
certainly engaged in finding out; his plays are a formu- 
lation both of his discoveries and of his desire to discover. 
Mr. Zangwill’s play, on the other hand, appears to be the 
result of petulant irritation against younger people: for 
him “The Master Builder” was written in vain. Flecker, 
again, must be classed with Mr. O'Neill; he wished to 
explore the Don Juan mentality, but it is a pity he should 
have gone to books instead of to his own heart, however 
impossible it may be for a young man to understand a 
Don Juan, except of the uninteresting type: he is more 
likely to produce a Casanova. Mr. Cournos seems to have 
had a discovery thrust upon him: this too has its merits 
as an irritant to production, but does not quite produce 
that transformation into a new reality, that vision of a 
new relationship, which we call creation. “ Plays for the 
People” sufficiently betray their bastard origin. Let us 
instruct the poor by amusing them, and bestow upon them 
that worst of patronage, the flattering of their vanity, and 
the making of the rich class-conscious. It was not thus 
that Tolstoi wrote for the people, but he was incorrigibly 
an artist. From these remarks one must except Mr. 
Rankine’s amusing and neat “A Place in the Shade,” 
which at 3s. 6d. is not likely to damage the minds of the 
upper classes. 

Mr. O’Neill’s three plays are variations on the theme 
of love, and a self-respecting critic may thank God for 
them: they give him something to bite on. All through 
them one is in contact with a powerful personality, 
struggling with life and his conceptions of life, at grips 
also with his form and his technical material. He is not 
eighteenth century; he is, rather, seventeenth: one is 
reminded of Wycherley, but he is Wycherley plus some- 
thing, and it may be that it is this mixture which will be 
the twentieth century. There is nothing namby-pamby 
about him (this at one time seemed a danger for this cen- 
tury), for though he is sometimes sentimental, he is, extra- 
ordinarily, in control of his sentimentality, and one comes 
to the happy conclusion that All God’s Chillun Got Guts. 
The first play involves the colour question, but is in no 
sense a treatise on it, except in its humanistic sugges- 
tion. The question is important, however, in providing the 
structure for the inward conflict of the white wife, and 
the development of it on the different levels of conscious 
will and suppressed emotion. These, revealed in her 
neurasthenic condition, are not only good psychology, but 
good playwriting. ‘“ Desire under the Elms” was, I 
believe, banned. Naturally. It is something too near the 
truth, the kind of truth insisted upon by Mr. Theodore 
Powys, which the earlier twentieth century could not 
endure. The lust, for instance, which Mr. Wells portrays, 
was acceptable because it was lust and sugar. Mr. O’Neill’s 
is a more important, I should like to say a more honour- 
able, lust. Webster and Donne knew all about this lust, 
Richardson and Rousseau did not. Zola got a glimpse, 
and hated it. It is the lust that insists on power and 
possession as well as upon the flesh. It is the lust we 
have in common with the amceba. This play is simple, 
but never silly (pseudo-simple), and the character of the 
old father is portentous. It has another great merit. It 
makes use, as no English play yet does, of the possibilities 
of modern scenic structure. Open to the audience are four 
rooms of a farmhouse, and a piece of its outside. The 
part or parts needed, sometimes simultaneously, are lighted 

up in tumn. The nearest approach to this I can recall is 


not English, but in Strindberg’s “Thunderstorm.” The 
third play, “ Welded,” is emotionally more complicated, 
‘and is on the theme that a happy marriage is only possible 
where both parties keep up the struggle to maintain the 
personality within the love. A satisfactory conjugal exist- 
ence is only real where people at times say to each other 
those things which in any other state would lead to murder 
or izremediable rupture. Only the love which can survive 
that, which can use it as its cement, is worth while. But 
the play never rests merely on argumentation: the 
emotions are involved; and although the people say awful 
things to each other, a million miles outside the limits 
of good taste, one is not offended, because one does not 
have to test the remarks by that side of one’s make up. 
Because the crude remarks of Mr. O’Neill’s personages are 
always the result of torture, they are never “ smart,” and 
so Mr. O’Neill himself escapes the accusation of vulgarity. 

Mr. Zangwill is shockingly vulgar: either the 
“moderns” he has met are third-rate pastiches, or else he 
has not taken the trouble to understand his subject. That 
is unforgivable. In a postscript he replies to those who have 
attacked him on intellectual grounds, or on the ground of 
falsity, by showing the box-office receipts. ‘“ Being a Jew,” 
he declares, “ I am not out for money.’’ This is as cheap 
as any anti-Semitism, and I only quote it because it is 
as neat an example as I can find of his method of criticism 
throughout the play. He is irritated, and that is all. 
Some types, which need not be specified here, are always 
irritated by what they do not understand. Mr. Zangwill 
may retort that I am merely exhibiting in myself the 
malady of which I accuse him. But alas! I understand bis 
type only too well: its voice reverberates through the 
columns of much of the Press; it is lifted up in solemn 
conclaves in Burlington House; it echoes desultorily in the 
music-halls. Its spirit is a danger. It is not that it is 
reactionary. I respect the reactionary spirit as exhibited, 
say, in Mr. Whibley’s admirable prose, if I do not agree 
with it. I feel, if I may say so, that I understand Mr. 
Whibley as I understand Villiers de L’Isle Adam; but 
until Mr. Zangwill shows that he can appreciate, say, Mr. 
Eliot, I can regard his attitude only as one that must be 
fought tooth and nail, for it is, ultimately, the attitude 
of Philistinism. Mr. Zangwill shudders, one gathers, at 
Rimbaud, but would he flinch at “ Wragg is in custody ”’? 
The play, as play, is a farce, quite dexterous and lively. 
What more does one expect of a farce? it may be asked. 
The answer, roughly, is that there are some good farces, 
like “ Charley’s Aunt” or Chekhov’s “ Wedding Party,” 
where one wants no more. In “ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” 
which is of a different kind, and one to which this play 
pretends to belong, one expects, and gets, a great deal 
more. Mr. Zangwill’s moth would not be worth trying to 
break even on the flimsiest wheel, were it not that he seems 
to have imposed himself as a clear thinker on a number 
of artless people. 

So long as devotees refrain from telling us that 
Flecker’s “ Don Juan”’ is a great work, there is no need 
to say anything against it. It is a piece of exploration that 
gets nowhere. Flecker understood Juan’s coldness only 
to the point of seeing it as indifference, not as the only 
ease for an intolerable hurt, as Stendhal did in “ L/Abbesse 
de Castro.” But his play is a charming enough piece of 
immature work, with much of that very English freshness 
he always preserved, however much he dallied with the 
ancient and gorgeous East. Mr. Cournos’s play is a much 
stiffer affair altogether. He has been shown, but has “not 
explored, what happens to people when they, through some 
horrible trick of fate, cease to believe in any scheme of 
life and renounce their God, in this case the Jehovah 
of the Jews. Thus in spite of his unflinching view, and 
his grappling with a good subject, he becomes too discursive, 
None of his prostitutes for a moment lives as Mr. O’Neill’s 
prostitute lives in “Welded”; it is not only that Mr. 
O'Neill sees things dramatically, but that he has evidently 
been able to become a prostitute in a way Mr. Cournos 
has not: the former author’s range of projection is larger ; 
but if the latter does not show the other's genius, he does 
not, as do some writers whose plays have here been omitted, 
fall into ineptitude, 


BONAMY DOBREE, 
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THE EVEREST TEAM 


The Fight for Everest, 1924. By Lt.-Col. Norton, D.S.0, 
and Other Members of the Expedition. (Arnold, 25s.) 


Everest is being conquered by relays. The conclusion to 
be drawn from this history of the third lap in the assault is 
that the fortress will be carried, though the odds will always 
be considerably against any one party bringing it off. Success 
depends on a conspiracy of circumstances in support of the 
fitness and preparedness of the assailants. They must be 
“all out,” and yet have something in hand for the spurt. 
That is to say, they cannot be “ all out ”’ all the time; and 
to maintain the something in hand two incalculable factors 
must contribute, propitious weather and a condition of mind 
in the coolies entirely alien from that bestowed on them by 
providence. This second condition of coolie mentality 
depends to some extent on the first condition of weather, but 
even more on leadership; and in this respect, with Geoffrey 
Bruce on the mountain, and Shebbeare down below, the 1924 
party could not have been better officered. Bruce seems to 
have inherited his cousin’s way with Bhutias and Sherpas, 
the essential ‘“ touch” on Everest, where it is more impor- 
tant, and much more difficult, to pump idealism into coolies 
than oxygen into Sahibs. The happiest sign for the future 
is that last year three of the Sherpa coolies under Norton's 
persuasion reached Camp VI. at 27,000 feet. With these 
hillmen, one must remember, there are spiritual, as well as 
physical, inhibitions. In the marooned camp at 25,000 feet, 
the four coolies whom Somervell saved heard the watchdogs 
of the Goddess barking all night. To have got them there 
and out of it was every bit as big an achievement as to have 
conquered 28,000 out of Everest’s 29,000 feet. 

That an extinguisher was not put on the crown of 
Everest in 1924 seems to have been just bad luck. The 
spirit of the mountain is never likely to be opposed by a 
more formidable team; but however stout the assailants, or 
perfect the organization—and one feels that it could not 
have been better, whether in the fighting line or the L. of C.— 
there is always the gamble of the weather. What really beat 
the expedition of 1924 was not the monsoon, but a series of 
unprecedented storms and glacial conditions which they 
took for the monsoon, and which drove them to exhausting 
attempts to establish their camp on the North Col in the 
teeth of impossible weather. Thus when the happy moment 
came, neither the climbers nor the carriers were on their top 
form. News of the progress of the monsoon might have 
averted this. As a matter of fact arrangements had been 
made for reports to be telegraphed from Colombo and Simla 
to Phari Jong, but these inevitably came through too late. 
Colonel Norton suggests a wireless receiving set for the next 
attack. It is all important for the leader of the expedition 
to know when to “drop the flag.”’ With more in hand, Camp 
VI. perhaps could have been established 500 feet higher, an 
economy in time and tissue which might well have made the 
whole difference on the decisive day. 

“ Our pace was wretched,” Colonel Norton writes of the 
last effort. “My ambition was to do twenty consecutive 
paces uphill without a pause to rest and pant elbow on knee; 
yet I never remember achieving it—thirteen was nearer the 
mark.”’ In the hour after he left Somervell and reached 
28,126 feet, he gained but little—probably only 100 feet in 
height, and in distance perhaps 300 yards—on the point 
where they had separated. At one p.m. he had to abandon 
the attempt, as there was no chance of climbing the remain- 
ing 800 or 900 feet if he was to return in safety. 

It was a near thing, and Mallory and Irvine’s attempt 
was nearer. Possibly they reached the summit. Mr. Odell 
thinks they did. He and Colonel Norton discuss the 
absorbing question from different points of view; it involves 
a psychological problem, a theme Browning might have 
written a poem about. In thinking of their resting place, one 
is reminded irresistibly of the lines in ‘ The Grammarian’s 
Funeral ” beginning : 

** Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened.’’ 

The conquerors of Everest will find a relic on the crest 
perhaps which will prove that Mallory and Irvine were there 
before them. If so, a feeling of pride in these hommes 
d@’avant garde will be characteristic of the splendid team 
work of our mountaineers, in whom the individual is merged 
jn the side. Emulation is a hateful thing on a moyntain. 


All three expeditions have preserved the tradition, and so 
it may be said, judging from these happy few, that moun- 
taineering is the least profaned of our sports. And the 
team work is continued in the book; every one of them has 
his oar in it, which perhaps is a pity; for if the separate 
parts could have been assimilated and given the unity of a 
single continuous narrative by one of the writers, it would 
have been all to the good. Mallory, if he had survived, 
would have been the very man for the work—witness his 
chapters on the 1921 reconnaissance, closing with the 
passage on the awful and fatal severity of Everest, so tragic- 
ally proved in his last challenge. Still, there is not a 
member of the team who does not write well; that is to say, 
in a manner worthy of his attachment. One may take it as 
an axiom that men who have been genuinely at grips with 
the spirit of deserts or mountains can command a certain 
inspiration. EpMUND CANDLER. 


THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY 


The Truth about the Chinese Republic. 
WoopHEAD, (Hurst & Blackett, 15s.) 
WHEN posterity writes its veracious record of the state and 
development of China in the twentieth century, we may be 
sure that many who now enjoy a reputation for authority 
and perspicacity will be displayed as men of little vision. 
An old idea, still deeply rooted in the minds of the ordinary 
people, is that length of residence in a country is by itself 
a sufficient qualification for dogmatic pronouncements on 
any aspect of that country’s life and activity. It frequently 
happens, however, that the “ old China hand’”’ who, during 
his long sojourn in the land, has never devoted an hour to 
the study of the native speech and literature, is confounded 
by the newcomer who has intelligently begun his work of 
analysis in his own country before setting out. It is very 

difficult to avoid the arrogance of long residence abroad. 

Mr. Woodhead throws out his first challenge in the title 
of his book. It is a dangerous thing in these days to profess 
to tell the truth about anything, but particularly about so 
complicated an affair as the Chinese Republic and its 
administration. But Mr. Woodhead tells only a partial 
truth, and that he recounts one-sidedly. The chapters on 
“The Present Crisis ’’ and “ The Chinese Army ” are incom- 
plete, and none too well balanced in the conclusions drawn 
from the data supplied. Actual experience tells us that the 
author is not quite fair in his pronouncements on “ Com- 
munications ” (chapter VIII.) and “ Labour ”’ (chapter IX.); 
the gloomy side of the picture is all we are allowed to see. 
If, actually, China were at the level indicated in Mr. 
Woodhead’s book, the world would be much more pro- 
foundly stirred and the Great Powers decidedly more active 
than they are, or have need to be at present. 

Apart from Mr. Woodhead’s prejudiced treatment of 
some aspects of Chinese Republican activity, we note 
several grave omissions. The Chinese point of view is almost 
everywhere overlooked, excepting where it happens to be a 
gloomy one. Many excellent Chinese writers on the present 
situation have been completely ignored, but it is probable 
that their well-considered conclusions and suggestions for 
the future development of their country have been inacces- 
sible to the author of the present work. We are not told 
whether Mr. Woodhead reads Chinese or not; if he does, 
the title chosen for his book is more than unfortunate, it is 
an insult to the intelligence of modern students of China’s 
internal affairs. There are merely passing references to 
education, usually in quotations from other writers, but 
in consideration of the many and radical changes (for the 
better) brought about since the Revolution, this subject 
deserves comprehensive treatment in any work on modern 
China. 

Thirty-two pages are devoted to the presentation of a 
minority view on Extra-territoriality, which was a problem 
belonging rather to pre-Republican days, but no word 
appears concerning native movements and non-political 
organizations which play so large a part in the daily life of 
the Far Eastern Republic. Mr. Woodhead sees everywhere, 
in the Press, the schools, social clubs, and sports bodies, the 
Red hand of Soviet propaganda and the “ tainted gold” o! 
the European reactionaries. This is one of the many books 
on China for the existence of which it is not easy to find 
an excuse 


By H. G, W. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


The Rise of Modern Industry. By J. L. Hammonp and 

i@BarsagaA HamMmono. (Methuen. 103, 6d.) 
Forty years have passed since the publication of Arnold 
Toynbee’s lectures on the Industrial Revolution. In those 
forty years historical research has been busy proving and 
disproving, until there hardly remains a statement in the 
book that would now pass unchallenged. But, in spite of 
this, the subject, as he sketched it, retains its unity, and the 
title its meaning. Small critics, anxious to belabour the 
great, found signs of capitalism before 1760, and laughed 
at the crude view that could picture so gradual a change 
as acataclysm. But Mr. and Mrs. Hammond are historians 
enough to know that truth is not the same as accuracy, and 
that a man of genius is often right for the wrong reasons. 
The Industrial Revolution, they suggest in a brilliant chap- 
ter, was a revolution, not because of the rapidity of the 
change, but because of the mood of the people. Their temper 
was that of men facing a crisis. They went to their work 
as members of a beleaguered garrison go to their posts on 
the battlements. Familiar standards were forgotten; the 
infinite variety of life’s landscape was drowned in the flood 
of asingle purpose. “ The age had turned aside from making 
a society in order to make a system of production,” exactly 
as, in time of war, it turns aside to make a system of 
defence. For the moment industrial monomaniacs were the 
best citizens. 

The authors see in history a succession of such crises. 
Society progresses by an alternation of order and disorder. 
We had hardly finished cobbling a world tattered by the 
reckless passions of the Renaissance, when chaos came again. 
The labour of the Victorians repaired the havoc wrought by 
the steam-engine, and their descendants now living have seen 
one more turn of the painful wheel of human progress. 

But there is one aspect of the psychology of revolution 
that the authors have not sufficiently considered, namely, 
the reactions of the conservative mind. A few Conservatives 
will die heroically in the last ditch, but their death is 
insignificant. Others will surrender, almost unconsciously, 
a part of their familiar world, provided they are left some- 
thing to make a fuss of. And of these, some will cling to 
the substance, others to the shadow. Burke accepted the new 
capitalism, although it transformed the realities of life, 
because it appeared as an application to industry of the 
aristocratic leadership that he loved in politics. But he 
denounced the revolution in France for tearing off the 
“ decent drapery ” that hides “ our naked, shivering nature.”’ 


‘On this scheme of things, a king is but a man, a 
queen is but a woman; a woman is but an animal; and 
an animal not of the highest order.”’ 


And turning proudly to the England that was converting its 
gardens into slag-heaps, “to make us love our country,” he 
cried, “ our country must be lovely.’’ Fifty years later Lord 
Shaftesbury echoed his words, but in a very different con- 
text. The passage is quoted by the Hammonds :— 


““Over a large surface of the Industrial Community ”’ 
(he wrote) “‘ man has been regarded as an animal, and that 
not an animel of the highest order: his loftiest faculties, 
when not prostrate, are perverted, and his lowest exclu- 
sively devoted to the manufacture of wealth.” 


To the conservatism of Shaftesbury it was the realities of 
life, not its trappings, that should be preserved. 

There is a third class, found chiefly among those who 
profit by the change. In them conservatism is transformed 
into fatalism. They accept, not what has always been, but 
what they see inevitably coming to pass. When the mill- 
owner told Southey that many of the children in his mill 
never reached the age of twenty, so unhealthy were the con- 
ditions in which they worked, he showed no sense of guilt. 
He was 4 conservative, and accepted the factory system as 
he found it. He felt as little responsibility for the presence 
of those children in his mill as if they had been put there 
by an ancestor a hundred years before. If we remember this, 
and if we remember, too, that Englishmen in the eighteenth 
century were brutal, that foreign visitors were shocked by 
their cruelty to animals, that middle-class women murdered 
their apprentices in London and were acquitted, and that 
the most deliberate offenders were the sweeps, who certainly 
were not capitalists suffering from the Curse of Midas, we 
shall be able to understand the treatment of pauper appren- 


tices without being driven to the Slave Trade for an explana- 
tion. It is a pity that Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, struck by 
the resemblance between black labour and child labour, 
should have been tempted to present them in the relation of 
cause and effect. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first gives a 
breezy account of the development of commerce since the 
days of the Greeks, the second an excellent summary of the 
revolution in the principal British industries, and the third 
an interpretation of the whole. It is the last three chapters 
that make the book remarkable, for they contain, in addition 
to many illuminating suggestions, a philosophy of history. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL SHAKESPEARE 


The Works of Shakespeare Chronologically Arranged. 
With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 3 vols. 
Illustrated. (Macmillan, 7s, 6d. per volume.) 

A THREE-VOLUME edition of Shakespeare, in which the plays 
are chronologically arranged, is to be welcomed. Here the 
text is that of the Globe edition of Clark and Aldis Wright, 
and the volumes are handy and adequately bound, the print 
small but readable, in double columns. Mr. Whibley writes 
pleasant introductions to each volume. The traditional 
division into Comedies, Histories, Tragedies and Poems, as 
the contents of the three volumes, is maintained. Perhaps 
it would have been too bold a departure to ignore this 
tradition and give the works literally in their chronological 
order, but there would have been something to say for the 
boldness. 

There are more serious criticisms, however, which must 
be made. The volumes are cheap at 7s. 6d.; and that, no 
doubt, is the reason why the critical apparatus is limited to 
a glossary. But it seems anomalous in a Shakespeare 
arranged chronologically that there should be no discussion 
of the arrangement. The briefest of notes on the chronology 
of each play would have added materially to the value of 
the edition. The cost of tha illustrations might well have 
been spared and applied to this object. Some of the il!us- 
trations, e.g., the Shakespeare portrait, are unobjectionabie, 
but many of them will spoil the edition for readers who do 
not require a mixture of “ King Lear” and the “ Illustrated 
London News.”’ We cannot see any grounds for reproducing 
a thoroughly bad picture by Holman Hunt under tke title 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act V., Scene IV.,” und very 
few of the illustrations rise above this level. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Cobbler, Cobbler. By C. HENRY WARREN. (Faber & Gwyer. 
7s, 6d.) eo 


In comparison with the incessant emphasis of so many 
writers of short stories, Mr. Warren appears strangely gentle. 
Several of his “ stories ’’ are, indeed, sketches or essays, and 
in some of these he writes softly and piously of shadows and 
silhouettes, with their accompanying virtuous parables; of 
an ancient work-box and its faded treasures, round the image 
of whose pretty Puritan mistress his mild fancy is set 
playing; of a cat, such as Romulus the handsome poacher ; 
of peacocks in church windows, and grand ladies in church 
pews, both idealized by childish dreams. In writing of these 
topics Mr. Warren shows tact and sincerity, thin as may 
be the effect of his whispering style. The hero of “ The 
Prig,’’ and old Timothy, the City packer, who had a bundle 
of florists’ catalogues as an assurance of ideal beauty, are 
two of his most successful figures. At times, however, Mr. 
Warren feels that he must acknowledge his debt to his 
contemporaries, and some aspiration of competing with Mr. 
Coppard—ultimately, who knows, with Mr. Powys ?—sets 
him off to discover some unpleasant secret. He does not do 
it with much heart, roaring like any sucking dove. Clearly 
Mr. Warren does not naturally turn to the grisly or the 
sordid, and he will far better maintain the promise of some 
of his stories by being content with artlessness, meditation, 
and the tranquillity of the essayist. 

* * * 


Rapid Calculations. By A. H. Russety, (Gregg Publishing 


Co, 3s.) 


This is an admirable book. To most people the methods 
of doing simple arithmetic—addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division—which it gives will be new—in fact, 

many of them have been devised by Mr. Russell—but nearly 
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Now Ready. 
FACTORY LEGISLATION AND ITS AD- 
MINISTRATION 1891-1924 


By H. A. MESS, B.A. 
Demy 8vo. 228 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


The last thirty years or so have seen a great deal attempted 
and a good deal accomplished in the matter of factory legis- 
lation and its administration. It is the purpose of this book 
to give a history of those efforts, to record the achievements, 
and to point out and comment on some omissions and’ some 
failures of the period. 





In the Press. 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF PERSIA 


By MOUSTAFA K. FATEH, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 100 pp. Cloth, 6s. 
Contents :—Introductory—Agriculture and  Ivrrigation—Agri- 
cultural Products—Mineral Products—Mineral Resources—The 
Oil Industry—Manufactured Articles—Modern Industry—Com- 
munications—Finance and Banking—Commerce and Trade—The 
Future Economic Development of Persia. 


In the Press. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF WAGES AND THEIR 
REGULATION IN GREAT BRITIAN 
SINCE 1918 


By ALAN G. B. FISHER, Ph.D., of the University 
of Otago, New Zealand. 
Demy 8vo. 300 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
This study aims at an historical presentation of some of the 
more important wage problems that have arisen since the War, 
with special reference to their interactions with the opinions 
of the several parties to wage negotiations, and to the prin- 
ciples which have been applied in each case. 
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him by his fine book.”—Daily Express. 
*“« Fascinating, fine illustrations.” — Svar. 
“The illustrations are unusually good.” — 
Saturday Review. “ Full of wonderful 
things.” —Daily Despatch. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd. 


Paternoster Row 


























PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


deals with reactions; one says “black,” and 
you think of white; “smoke,” and you think 
of fire; ‘‘ books,” and you think of Bumpus. 
That is the genuine reaction, and Bumpus are 
doing everything in their power (which is con- 
siderable) to make such reactions profitable to 
their clients. With their huge stock, competent 
staff, and good service they can get the very 
book that you want. 


Whenever you think of ‘‘ Books,’’ 
think of Bumpus 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 

















“Jie morea man knows 


about lountain Pens 
the moreheinsists on 


n's 


Regular Type from 12/6. Self-Filling and 
Safety-Types from 17/6. See also Water-~ 
man’s Combination Writing Sets, contain- 
ing Pen and Pencil to match, from 20/6. 


OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS “THE PEN BOOK” PREE 
L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Cc Fien Commer, Kingsway, Londca, W.C.2 




















OOKS.—Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, many illus., 
+» pub. .» 1924; Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde, by Frank 
Harris, 2 vols., £2 2s., 1918; Bullion Report, 1810, rare, £2 2s.; Smith’s 
Theory of a. and Exchange, 1811, £2 2s.; Tooke’s High and Low 
Prices, from 1793 to 1822, £2 2s., 1824; Jesse Collings, Land Reform 
1906, 1ls.; Donisthorpe, Law in a Free State, 1895, 15s.; Seebohm, Village 
Community, 1905, 1ls.; Hewitson’s British or. coloured plates, 
2 vols., £3 10s.; Versailles and the Court under uis 14th, by J. E. 
Farmer, 1906, 3s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d., pub. 25s.; 
Stendhal’s Red and Black, trans. by Robins, 2 vols., 1898, 25s.; 
Stendhal’s La Chartreuse de Parme, trans, by Robins, with 30 Etchings, 
1899, 3 vols., 42s.; Butler’s Hudibras, illus. by Hogarth, 2 vols., calf, 
35s.; Arthur Machen’s Works, ‘“ Caerleon’? Edition, 9 vols., £5 5s.; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Rousseau’s Confessions, 2 vols., 
privately printed, 24s.; Browning’s Poetical Works, fine set, 16 vols., 
888, £2 10s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; Aubrey Beardsley, The Uncollected Work 
of, £2 2s., 1925; Lord tytton’s Works, “‘ Knebworth’ Edition, 4 vols., 
£3 10s.; Aldous Huxley’s Antic Hay, Ist Edition., 1923, 15s.; GoldenAsse 
of Apuleius, trans by Adlington, 1913, £2 2s.; Sanger’s History of 
Prostitution, 1919, 16s.; Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 
8s.; Moore versus Harris, limited issue, 1921, £3 3s.; George 
Moore’s Esther Waters, signed copy, 1920, £3 3s.; Paradise Lost, Doves 
Press edit., £15, 1902; Henry Vielding’s Works, Best edit., intro. by 
Gosse, 12 vols., £6 6s., 1898; Lohengrin, illustrated by Pogany, signed 
by the Artist, full Vellum, £2 10s.; Astarte concerning Lord Byron, by 
Earl Lovelace, only 125 copies done, £3 10s.; Perrin’s British Flowerin 
Plants, numerous coloured plates, 4 vols., £8 10s., 1924; Lamb’s Las' 
Essays of Elia, 1833, first edition, £7 10s.; Villari, Life and Times of 
Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, £2 2s.; Stonham’s Birds of the British Isles, 
complete set, £5 5s.; Robinson’s Old Naval Prints, £3 3s.; Life of 
Wagner, 6 vols., 32s., 1900; Hartmann’s Confucius, £2 2s. If you want 
a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most 
expert bookfinder extant. — BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED.—Milne’s When We were Very 
Young, Ist ed., 30s. offered. 








BOOKS on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books, First 
Editions, Seta of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention require- 
ments. Books purchased. — FOYLE’S, 121-123, Charing Cross-road, 
Londor, W.C. 2. 











CHANGES or ADDRESS 


WE ARE WILLING TO SEND SUBSCRIBERS COPIES 
TO A TEMPORARY ADDRESS. NOTIFICATION 
SHOULD REACH US BY WEDNESDAY MORNING 
OF EACH WEEK AT LATEST. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO THE MANAGER, THE NATION AND THE 
ATHEN/ZUM, 38, GREAT JAMES ST., HOLBORN 
W.C.1. 
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all of them are much more rapid than the ordinary methods 
still taught in schools. How many people, we wonder, could 
multiply 44 by 46 instantly in their heads, or could multiply 
821 by 829 in their heads, or multiply 652,893 by 256,864 in 
three lines, or divide by 98 in oneline? Yet anyone ought to 
be able to perform these and many other rapid and useful 
computations after studying Mr. Russell’s book. Some of 
the methods given for money calculations and percentages 
are particularly ingenious. 
* * * 

Beethoven. By PAuL BEKKER, Translated and Adapted by 

M. M. Bozman. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

This is a companion volume to Professor Niecks’s 
“Schumann,” which was recently reviewed in these columns, 
and it is a welcome addition to Messrs. Dent’s “ Inter- 
national Library of Books on Music.” Herr Bekker is a well- 
known musical critic in Berlin, and his study of Beethoven 
has had considerable success in Germany. The biographical 
portion is extremely interesting; in the second part, which 
is devoted to the music, he shows himself an able and 
original critic. The book has a very useful chronological 
summary of Beethoven’s works. 

* > * 
One-Act Plays of Tc-Day. ‘Second Series. (Harrap. 3s. 6d.) 

This volume is distinctly better than its predecessor, 
containing as it does Synge’s ‘‘ Riders to the Sea ” and Lady 
Gregory's ‘“ The Rising of the Moon.’’ The only other play 
that can compare with them in fame is Jacobs’s gruesome 
“ The Monkey’s Paw,’’ which would really be better without 
its second scene. The editor, Mr. J. W. Marriot, has tried 
to include all sorts, and with some success—Lancashire 
comedy, shockers, a Nativity play by Miss Cicely Hamilton, 
and so forth. He believes that they may be used for teach- 
ing English—such is the horrible fate that may await the 
playwright—and that the drama is a democratic art (which 
it may or may not be, according to circumstances), but we 
feel more with him when he quotes Synge’s famous passage on 
imaginative nourishment. In any case this volume can be 
heartily recommended. 

* * * 
Reminiscences. By MArir, Princess OF BATTENBERG,. (Allen 
& Unwin. 16s.) 

The author of this book is‘the sister of the late Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, who was First Sea Lord in 1914, and of 
Alexander, that honest but undiplomatic and unfortunate 
Prince who was chosen to rule Bulgaria in 1879, and was 
forced to abdicate in 1886. Another of her brothers married 
our Princess Beatrice, and became the father of the present 
Queen of Spain. She herself was born in 1852, and has seen 
a great deal of Court life in different countries. Her reminis- 
cences and diary are very interesting both in the light that 
they throw on this life and in the pictures which they give 
of various royal persons, °.g., Queen Victoria and the Kaiser. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Me. E. D. Simon, writing in the “ Contemporary Review”’ 
on the Liberal Urban Land Report, says: “The Urban 
Report is less controversial, less dramatic, and will excite 
both less enthusiasm and less opposition than the Rural 
Report.” This does not mean that it is not equally good 
and equally valuable, “ in fact, it perhaps contains the more 
practical proposals of the two, and is certainly more likely 
to be adopted than the other.’’ Its “chief merit is that it 
tackles the problem of urban land with imagination and 
vision.”” Sir Edgar Harper (“ Contemporary Review ’’) criti- 
cizes the issuing, by the Liberal Land Committee, of three 
separate reports each dealing “ with a different section of 
the Land Question as if it were a thing apart, ignoring the 
fundamental fact that land furnishes the sole raw material 
for the creation of wealth and is necessary for all produc- 
tion . . . the Land Question is the business of the whole 
nation, and these attempts to deal with it piecemeal, and 
from the point of view of sectional interests, are futile.” Sir 
Edgar finds more to admire in the “ Urban Land” than in 
the “ Rural Land’’ and the “Coal and Power” Reports, 
but he maintains his belief in the “recognized policy of the 
Liberal Party: the rating and taxing of all land, rural as 
well as urban, according to its value apart from improve- 
ments,’’ because “ reduction in the taxation of industry is 
the first necessity for encouraging business and reducing 
unemployment,” and this scheme is “the only feasible 
method of securing such a reduction to the necessary extent.” 
Sir Henry Rew writes in the “ Nineteenth Century’’ on 


“ Corn Growing in England,” and remarks on Mr. Christo- 
pher Turnor’s article in the November issue of that magazine, 
which pressed for the development of occupying ownership : 
“It is curious that the first definite scheme” (the pro- 
posals of the Liberal Land Committee) “yet produced for 
the general establishment of occupying ownership as the 
basis of the English Land System should meet with opposi- 
tion from the advocates of that policy.’’ Mr. L. F. Easter- 
brook writes in the same paper on “ The English Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Movement,” and the “ Labour Magazine,” 
with an article by Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., on “ Agricultural 
Co-operation in Germany,”’ completes the symposium. Other 
articles on Home Affairs are “ The Decline and Fall of 
Liberalism,” by “ Curio,” in the “ Fortnightly ” ; “ The Tory 
Attack on Education,’? by Mr. Charles Trevelyan, M.P. 
(“ Labour Magazine”); “ British Industries and the Indian 
Market,”’ by Sir Reginald Craddock, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., and 
“Economy in the Civil Service,” by W. R. Barker, C.B. 
(both in the “ Nineteenth Century ”), and “ The Communist 
Prosecution,” by Captain Wedgwood Benn (“ Contemporary 
Review ”’). 

“ Greco-Bulgar” (‘Contemporary Review”) has an 
entertaining article on “The Action of the League in the 
Greco-Bulgarian Affair.” “It would have been hard in- 
deed,”’ he writes, “ to find a more perfect case for the Council 
to practise on than the Bulgaro-Greek affair. The field was 
entirely free... neither party to the dispute was the 
favoured pet or the hated rival of any member of the 
Council, and the Council was not in the least afraid of either 
of them. . . . It was a gift—a gift from the military rulers 
of Greece, and the Council jumped at it.” The article con- 
cludes: “The main object of the Commission’s political pro- 
posals is... to get rid of the grievances on which the 
comitadjis and their Greek opposite numbers . . . at present 
batten. . . . The most effective deterrent, however, to adven- 
turists is no doubt the presentation of the bill. For one 
week’s military excursion run on the cheapest lines (limited 
objectives, country districts, very few casualties, and very 
bad shooting), the bill is £45,000.” 

Mr. C. Wye Kendall describes “ A Close-Up of the 
Moroccan War,” in the “ Labour Magazine.” Sir Frederick 
Lugard writes on “ Slavery, Forced Labour, and the League ” 
in the “ Nineteenth Century,” and Professor F. A. Ossen- 
dowski has an article in the same paper on “ The Awakening 
of Asia.” 

Professor Gaetano Salvemini writes, in “ Abstractions 
and Reality in International Politics’’ (“ Contemporary 
Review ”), a most interesting little article. “In the lan- 
guage of the diplomats,” he writes, “. . . it is very usual 
to speak in collective terms of ‘ England,’ ‘ France,’ ‘ Ger- 
many,’ ‘ Austria,’ &c. But ‘France,’ ‘ Italy,’ ‘ England,’ are 
pseudo-concepts which do not correspond to any real and con- 
crete individualities operative in history.” . . . “It is true,” 
he adds, “ that if all undertook not to discuss the respon- 
sibilities of ‘Germany ’ and ‘ France,’ but of Wilhelm II. 
and Company and of Poincaré and Company, a great many 
propaganda mancuvres would no longer be possible.’’ 

“Artwork: the International Quarterly of Arts and 
Crafts” has contributions from Muriel Ciolkowska, E. O. 
Hoppé, Paul Nash, R. H. Wilenski, and many others, with 
illustrations of the work of Rembrandt, Cézanne, Forain, 
Matisse, and Duncan Grant. 

“Scribner’s Magazine ’’ has “ The Conquest of Mike,” 
by John W. Thomason, Jr., and the Forsyte family is again 
before the public in “ The Silver Spoon.”’ 

“ Poetry of To-day,” the Quarterly “extra” of the 
“ Poetry Review,’’ contains one hundred and twenty new 
poems by fifty-three contributors. 

“ The Cornhill Magazine ”’ prints a short story by Susan 
Glaspell called “The Faithless Shepherd.” “The Cutty 
Stool,’’ by Laurence Housman, in the same paper, is a recon- 
struction of the events of a “Sunday morning late in Novem- 
ber in the year of our Lord 1784,” in Alloway Kirk. Robert 
Burns, of course, is the discovered sinner who occupies the 
stool. 

Among other interesting and erudite articles in “ The 
Review of English Studies’’ are “ Originality in Old 
English Poetry,” by Professor Emerson, and “ The Develop- 
ment of English Colloquial Idiom during the Eighteenth 
Century,” by Joan Platt. 

“The Mask,” as usual, is delightful. 
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first thing 


every morning 


IN TWO SIZES 


1/9 axv 3/- 





& important new books. 








The Republic of Mexico 
by HERMANN SCHNITZLER 


(Handsome vol. 25/- net) 
The agriculture, commerce 
and industries of Mexico 
fully explained. 





Famous Gentlemen 
Riders at Home & Abroad 


by CHARLES A, VOICT 


(Zilus. 24/- net) 
‘* Replete with good stories ”’ 
—Observer. ‘Racy and 
humorous ’’—Jilus. Sporting 
and Dramatic. 





Thro’ the Gates of 
Memory 


by BETTY GUNLIFFE-OWEN 
(Zilus. 21/- net) 
“One of the jolliest travel 
books of the season; great 
vivacity ’"—D. Chron. 


Tales You Won’t Believe 
by GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
(Zllus. 7/6 met) 


“s wonderful record, related 
with an infectious enthu- 
siasm ’’—D, Chron. 





Henry VIII. and his 
Wives 


by WALTER JERROLD 


(Beautifully illus. by Kitty 
SHANNON 24/- xe?) 

‘* A sumptuous, well-printed, 

well-illustrated volume’? — 

Liverpool Courier, 





Letters to a Friend 


by ALEXANDRE RIBOT 
(7lus. 21/- net) 


“His pen-pictures of cele- 
brities are many; many in- 
side glimpses ’’—Dly. Mail, 





Poems 
by MARIE CORELLI 
(5/- net) 


** All have the ring 
of ‘sincerity, many 


Liars and Fakers 


by PHILIP W. SERGEANT 


(Zllus. 18/- net) 


“E xt raordinary, 
stories; a very ins 





are of considerable | teresting book’? 
power ’’—D. Chron. | Westminster Gas. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
Ltd., Paternoster Row 











London : 


(Publishers) 




















TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c, 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 


First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 


N, S, BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
JAN. 22nd--EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
MAR, 23rd—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 


APL. 21st -ART CITIES, NORTH nd CENTRAL ITALY, 4 weeks, 
159, Auckland Road, LONDON, S.E.19 








JR SFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd. — P.R.H.A 

193, Regent-street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temper- 
ance Hotel. Perfect sanitation; ny floors. Bedroom, breakfast, 
and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per = Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams: ‘ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


LECTURES. 


SYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION. A course of eight 
introductory LECTURES by H. CRICHTON-MILLER, M.A., M.D., 
Thursdays, 6.30 p.m., beginning Jan, 2ist, at the London Day Training 
College, Southampton Row, W.C.1. Fee for the course £1 1s., or 
15s. 6d. for parties of ten and over. Single Tickets 3s. 6d. Detailed 
syllabus and tickets in advance from the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 
Tavistock Clinic, 51, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


Ltd., St. George’s House, 














GARDENING. 
RAZY PAVING.—Real Old Somerset Stone, Weatherworn 
Mountain Boulders for Rock Gordens. Most artistic on market. 


Sundials, Bird Baths, &c. The “ Four Season” Hard Court.—Clayton 
& Hammond, 53, Baker-street, W. 1. 














Sold everywhere G* U- 2/6 & 4/6. 











JORDANS 


See our eAdyertisement in the First Issue this Month. 





“J.B.” ESTATE OFFICE, JORDANS, BEACONSFIELD. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


JOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gus.—- Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engrevers. 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Yours may be worth £2 
per tcoth. Call or post for cash.—Messrs. Paget (Dept. N.), 
15, Strand, next Charing Cross Station. 





UTHORS WAN'TED.—Poems, Plays, Novels, Children’s 
Stories, etc. Known or unknown writers.—Claude Stacey, Ltd., 
27, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Established 1919. 








EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13r, Victoria Street, S.W. 





RENCH “ Etudiante,’’ age 19, would exchange work of all 
kinds in good home for practice in English.—Mdlle. Le Mérer, 
Wayside, Capel, Dorking. 











TO LET. 


MALL FURNISHED TOP FLAT to Let in Country House, 

25 miles London; suit writer, use of books, piano, telephone, car. 
| 40s. weekly, including frvit and vegetadles.—Box 937, THE NATION AND 
Tue ATHEN.EUM, 38, Great James Street, Holborn, W.C. 1. 


A Specimen Copy of “THE NATION and THE 
ATHENAZEUM” will be sent to any address on 
application to the Publisher. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
OIL SPECULATION—RUBBER AND TIN—MAPPIN & WEBB—BURBERRY’S. 
T HE speculative interest on the Stock Exchange 


remains paramount, but has shifted for the time 

being to the oil share market. The buying is 
still largely professional. There is no outward change 
in the economic position of the oil industry to give the 
public any lead. The position remains much the same as 
we stated it in THe Nation of December 26th, but in 
view of the further decline in the American output of 
crude oil to about 2,000,000 barrels a day, the heavy 
withdrawals from stocks of refined oil products in the last 
months of the year and the payment of some premiums 
above the posted prices for crude oil, it is probable that 
the price of Mid-Continent crude oil will be advanced 
this month. This is generally a signal for a rise in 
refined oil products all along the line, but the layman 
does not always appreciate that it is also the signal for 
the shipment of surplus Californian oil from the Western 
to the Eastern markets of America, which would not 
allow the advance in Mid-Continent prices to go far. 
As long as California is producing a surplus it is almost 
impossible for oil prices in America to hold an advance. 
Of course, if Mid-Continent production goes on declin- 
ing, surplus California oil would be wanted to make up 
the deficiency between supply and demand, but at 
present, with nearly eight months’ supply of oil in 
storage, there is no prospect of a shortage. And at any 
moment some new oilfield may be discovered in the Mid- 
Continent districts and throw the oil markets into con- 
fusion. The layman can therefore only follow the 
present speculative movement in the oil market at con- 
siderable risk. 

ca € * 

There are, of course, good features about a number 
of oil securities. In Tur Nation of December 26th we 
made bold to recommend shareholders of Mexican Eagle 
to average. The shares were then 19s., and have since 
risen to 25s., and eased to 24s. 6d. There is even talk 
that the reduction in income tax may enable Shell Trans- 
port and Trading to increase its total distribution of 
22} per cent., free of tax, to 25 per cent., free of tax. 
At the moment of writing Shells are 5 1-16 bid cum 
dividend, a price which clearly discounts a good deal. 
Lago has spurted to over 50s., and we think that holders 
are the more foolish not to take this opportunity of 
realizing part of their profits. Some useful points were 
given away in the statement issued to the Press about 
the Lago reorganization. Two old shares are to be 
surrendered for one new share, and, taking the present 
price of the old shares at 50s., the new “A” shares 
would stand at 100s. or $20. The South American 
Securities Corporation has acquired 550,000 “ A ’’ shares 
at $4.54, and has an option on 450,000 shares at a 
higher figure, believed to be $11. Blair & Co. are under- 
stood to run South American Securities, and it is obvious 
that sooner or later they must begin to take their very 
handsome profits. It is expected that in the next few 
months the output of Lago will increase rapidly, follow- 
ing an intensified drilling campaign, and if the shares 
appreciate further, that will, no doubt, be the moment 
seized upon by the American profit-takers. 

* *” * 


For the moment rubber shares have been neglected, 
and any attempt to sell meets with wide quotations on 
the part of dealers. The price of rubber has dropped 
to 3s. 74d., due in part to the squeezing out of weak 
speculators, and in part to the cessation of American 
buying. How long this can continue it is difficult to say, 
but it is reported that there are a number of uncovered 
contracts to be delivered in the latter part of January, 
and as the stocks are not here to meet these engagements 
it would seem that another rush to secure supplies may 
be made before long. The real justification for the rise 
in values in the rubber share market depends after all, 
not on the present price of the rubber commodity, but on 
future dividends which have already been earned. 


Tin is still suffering from lack of American atten- 
tion as in the case of rubber. At the end of December 
the total visible supplies of tin amounted to 16,709 tons, 
against 17,141 tons on November 30th, and 23,374 tons 
at the end of December, 1924. Investors in the tin share 
market may well take confidence from the diminution of 


world stocks in 1925 shown in the table given below :— 
Tons. Tons. 

January ... .. 21,155 July 

February ... ... 21,809 August... 

March bon ... 18,320 September 

April ee ... 16,770 October . 

May is ... 19,567 November ... 

June a ... 19,535 December 


* * * 


Among the smaller commercial companies, which we 
undertook to examine, we find Mappin & Webb, the 
jewellers and goldsmiths, now recovering from a period 
of depression. Their peak of prosperity was reached in 
1920, when the net profit was £105,688. In 1921 the 
net profit was £79,427, in 1922 it was £17,340, and in 
1923 there was a loss of £5,888. For the year ending 
December 31st, 1924, the net profit was £32,365, and the 
directors reported a substantial improvement in con- 
nection with the business as compared with that of the 
previous year. The report for the year ended December 
31st, 1925, will be due at the beginning of April, and 
there are grounds for expecting that it will show a further 
considerable improvement in the company’s profits and 
financial position. The issued capital of the company is 
£1,150,000 in 400,000 £1 Ordinary shares and 750,000 
8 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £1. There 
is also outstanding £200,000 of 4} per cent. First Mort- 
gage Debenture stock. On the Ordinary shares a divi- 
dend of 15 per cent. was paid in 1920, 10 per cent. in 
1921, and 2} per cent. in 1922. No further dividend 
has been paid on the Ordinary shares. The company has 
also passed the Preference dividend since June 30th, 
1922. By April lst next there will therefore be due on 
the Preference shares 34 years’ interest, or 28 per cent. 
on £750,000. This is equal to £210,000. In the last 
annual report it was stated that when the amount owing 
to creditors had been further reduced, the directors 
would submit a scheme for dealing with the arrears of 
Preference dividend, and for the rearrangement of the 
share capital. The time is clearly approaching when 
these hopes may be realized. The Preference shares of 
the company have risen lately from about 15s. 6d. to 
about 18s. 6d. We have in general opposed the buying 
of preference shares of industrial companies from an 
investment point of view. There are, however, occasions 
when, owing to the recovery of a company from an 
adverse position, preference shares can be bought with a 
view to capital appreciation. It is clear that the arrears 
on Preference dividends cannot be paid immediately, 
but, assuming a reasonable scheme for funding the 
arrears is submitted, it would seem that these Preference 
shares are by no means dear at the present price. 

+ + * 

Another trading company which made a good 
recovery last year is Burberry’s, Limited, the clothing 
manufacturers, a firm which controls 8. & J. Prestwich, 
manufacturers of cotton goods, and H. J. Nicholl, whole- 
sale and retail clothiers. This company was badly hit 
in the slump five years ago, and for the year ending 
March 3lst, 1921, made a loss of £485,634. In 1922 
the capital was reduced from £2,000,000 to £1,650,000 
(£1,000,000 preference and £650,000 ordinary) by can- 
celling 350,000 Ordinary shares surrendered by the 
vendors. Since the writing down of the Ordinary capital 
the profits have been as follows: 1922-23, £91,708; 
1923-24, £98,823, and 1924-25, £171,690. At the meet- 
ing which wds held in November last the arrears of Pre- 
ference dividend were paid up to January 31st, 1925. At 
18s. the preference shares have nearly one year’s interest 
accrued, 








